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FOREWORD 


New  Hanover  County:  A  Brief  History  is  published  as  the 
third  in  a  series  of  short  histories  of  North  Carolina  counties. 
Publication  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Smith  Richardson  Foundation,  Inc.,  which  made  a  grant  to  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  1968  whereby  four 
brief  county  histories  could  be  prepared  and  published.  Appre¬ 
ciation  is  hereby  expressed  to  the  foundation  for  its  generosity 
in  supplying  funds  for  a  much-needed  project. 

The  department  is  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Lee,  author 
of  this  study  of  one  of  the  state’s  oldest  counties.  Dr.  Lee,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  The  Citadel  in  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  the  well-known  author  of  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  in 
Colonial  Days  and  Indian  Wars  in  North  Carolina,  1663-1763 ; 
he  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  Cape  Fear  section  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State.  Neiv  Hanover  County  is  a  history  which  will 
hold  the  attention  of  both  students  and  adults  who  are  interested 
in  the  rich  heritage  of  this  coastal  county. 

The  illustrations  have  been  taken  from  several  sources.  Fifteen 
were  first  published  in  Henry  B.  McKoy’s  book,  Wilmington, 
N.C.:  Do  You  Remember  When?  (Greenville,  S.C. :  Keys  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1957),  pp.  32,  34,  50,  66,  98,  124,  138,  144,  182,  185, 
195,  206,  233 ;  Mr.  McKoy  very  kindly  furnished  his  originals  for 
reproduction  in  this  publication.  Nine  are  from  William  Lord 
DeRosset’s  Pictorial  and  Historical  New  Hanover  County  and 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina  (Wilmington:  Privately  printed, 
1938),  [pp.  57,  70,  84,  85,  98,  99,  100],  Four  are  from  Bill 
Sharpe’s  A  New  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Broughton,  1954),  pp.  314,  316,  318,  322.  Two  are 
from  the  files  of  Richard  Walser.  Two  were  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  The  fron¬ 
tispiece  is  a  portion  of  the  official  North  Carolina  highway  map. 
The  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is  grateful  to  Mr. 
McKoy,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Walser  for  permission  to  use  their 
material.  All  other  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  files  of  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

Mrs.  Mary  Reynolds  Peacock  was  responsible  for  selecting  the 
illustrations  and  seeing  the  pamphlet  through  the  press.  Mrs. 
Mary  Frances  Kelly  did  the  typing  preparatory  to  taking  the 
manuscript  to  the  printer.  Mrs.  Madlin  Futrell  and  her  staff 


reproduced  the  pictures  for  use  by  the  printer.  Appreciation  is 
expressed  to  each  of  these  individuals  without  whose  work  the 
pamphlet  could  not  have  been  published  on  schedule. 

Memory  F.  Mitchell 
Historical  Publications  Editor 


May  1,  1971 
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PREFACE 


To  call  this  work  a  history  of  New  Hanover  County  is  to 
be  somewhat  misleading.  It  is  not  an  all-inclusive  study  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  be.  Rather,  it  is  a  historical 
sketch  in  which  the  major  events  and  developments  of  the  past 
have  been  traced  in  summary  fashion.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  give 
to  the  reader  some  understanding  of  how  the  county  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is.  A  knowledge  of  the  past  is  an  indispensable 
guide  to  the  future.  In  the  beginning  New  Hanover  extended 
over  a  far  greater  area  than  it  does  at  present.  From  time  to 
time  through  the  years,  parts  of  the  original  county  have  been 
detached  to  create  other  counties  such  as  Bladen,  Onslow,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Duplin,  and  Pender.  No  worthwhile  history  of  a  geographi¬ 
cal  area  can  be  told  without  relating  it  to  the  surrounding  region 
and  to  the  world  beyond.  However,  to  the  extent  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  this  chronicle  has  been  restricted  to  the  area  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  New  Hanover.  Generally,  events  and  de¬ 
velopments  beyond  these  bounds,  even  though  they  occurred 
in  what  was  then  New  Hanover,  have  been  left  to  the  histories 
of  the  neighboring  counties. 

New  Hanover  County  has  had  a  long  and  interesting  history 
which,  in  this  work,  has  been  divided  into  several  phases,  or 
time  periods.  The  colonial  period  extends  from  the  beginning 
through  the  American  Revolution  by  which  the  colonies  won  their 
independence  from  England  and  became  a  free  nation.  The  ante¬ 
bellum  period  begins  as  this  great  struggle  drew  to  a  close 
and  ends  with  the  outbreak  of  another  bloody  conflict,  the  Civil 
War.  Because  of  their  importance,  the  Civil  War  years  are 
treated  as  a  separate  period.  The  end  of  this  conflict  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  period  which  continues  to  the  present. 
In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  account  of  each  period  is  related 
before  moving  on  to  the  next. 

Information  for  this  work  has  come  from  many  sources.  For 
the  colonial  period,  I  have  relied  almost  entirely  on  my  own 
volume,  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  in  Colonial  Days.  For  later 
periods,  I  have  used  primary  sources  to  some  extent,  but  mostly 
from  the  works  of  others  I  have  drawn  segments  of  history 
which  I  have  joined  together  in  a  continuous  narrative.  The 
volumes  I  have  found  most  useful,  in  varying  degrees,  are  listed 
following  the  text  as  “References  for  Additional  Reading.”  This 


list  is  not  definitive,  but  it  will  lead  the  interested  reader  to  a 
broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  works  listed,  I  have  also  drawn  from  many 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  and  other  material, 
both  published  and  unpublished.  I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of 
each,  and  I  regret  they  are  too  numerous  to  list  individually. 

I  owe  a  particular  debt  to  Miss  Katherine  Howell,  librarian  of 
the  Wilmington  Public  Library.  In  some  cases  she  has  provided 
me  with  information.  In  other  cases  she  has  directed  me  to 
sources  where  it  might  be  found.  Either  way,  she  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  helpful. 

The  people  of  New7  Hanover  County  and  Wilmington  are 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their  public  library.  Among  its 
holdings  there  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  regional  historical 
material  in  its  North  Carolina  Room.  The  high  quality  of  the 
institution  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  standards  of  excellence  set 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Woodward  MacMillan,  who  was  librarian  for 
many  years.  My  own  generation  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  “Miss  Emma,”  not  only  for  making  adequate  and  proper 
reading  material  available,  but  also  for  her  infinite  patience  in 
guiding  readers  of  diverse  ages  and  interests  to  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  materials.  Miss  Howell  currently  directs  the  library  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  high  professional  standards,  and  the  present 
generation  is  in  her  debt  in  a  like  manner.  As  the  dedicated 
librarian  of  the  community,  she  must  be  counted  among  its  most 
influential  leaders. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Reid,  of  the 
Greater  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  providing  me 
wfith  information  relating  to  present-day  New  Hanover  County 
and  Wilmington. 

Lawrrence  Lee 


The  Citadel 
January,  1971 
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I.  Geography  and  Climate 


New  Hanover  County,  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
North  Carolina  and  with  an  area  of  only  192  square  miles,  is 
one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  state.  This  area  has  the 
general  shape  of  a  triangle  with  its  tip  at  Federal  Point,  where 
the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  once  joined 
by  New  Inlet.  The  base  is  approximately  30  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  and  extends  for  some  17  miles  across  to  form  the  boundary 
with  Pender  County.  On  the  east,  the  county  is  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  but  much  of  the  coastline  is  made  up  of  a  chain  of  islands 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  sounds  and  salt  marshes  which 
in  places  are  a  mile  across.  The  western  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Cape  Fear  and  its  Northwest  Branch.  The  county  also  includes 
a  small  area  of  Eagles’  Island,  across  the  Cape  Fear  from  Wil¬ 
mington.  The  Northeast  Branch  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  and  then  flows  southward  through  the  county. 

New  Hanover  is  generally  flat  but  has  undulations  and  ridges 
that  rise  to  a  height  of  65  feet  or  so.  Of  the  approximately  120,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  almost  one  third  is  made  up  of 
swamps,  sandhills,  marshes,  and  sandy  beaches  which  have 
little  or  no  agricultural  value.  The  swamps  are  found  along  the 
river  and  tributary  streams;  the  sandhills  are  mostly  in  the 
southern  and  western  sections;  and  the  marshes  and  sandy 
beaches  are  along  the  coast.  The  rest  of  the  county  consists  of 
sands  and  sandy  loams  of  various  types  with  subsoils  of  sand 
and,  in  some  places,  sandy  clay.  The  quality  of  the  soil  depends 
largely  on  drainage  conditions,  the  higher  areas  generally  being 
the  most  productive. 

New  Hanover  County  is  also  favored  with  a  moderate  climate, 
long  summers,  and  plentiful  rainfall  well  distributed  throughout 
the  year.  The  combination  of  good  soil  and  moderate  climate 
makes  the  county  ideally  suited  to  farming,  particularly  for  the 
truck  farming  that  has  been  so  important  in  recent  years. 

Of  the  various  geographical  features  of  the  county,  the  most 
important  is  the  Cape  Fear  River,  which  rises  in  two  widely 
separated  sources  in  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  and  flows  as 


the  Northeast  Branch  and  the  Northwest  Branch  until  the  two 
branches  merge  into  a  single  stream  at  Wilmington.  From  there 
it  continues  southward  for  some  30  miles  to  empty  over  “the 
Bar”  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Cape  Fear.  About  7  miles  before 
it  reaches  its  mouth,  the  river  passes  Federal  Point,  the  southern 
tip  of  New  Hanover  County.  Here,  in  1761,  a  storm  broke 
through  to  join  the  ocean  with  the  river.  This  breach,  called 
New  Inlet,  remained  open  to  shipping  until  it  was  closed  in  1881. 
Jutting  outward  from  Cape  Fear  into  the  ocean,  Frying  Pan 
Shoals  create  a  navigational  hazard;  but  even  so,  the  Cape  Fear 
River  has  long  been  the  principal  water  route  by  which  North 
Carolina  has  been  connected  with  the  outside  world. 
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II.  The  Colonial  Period 


Early  History 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  little  is  known  of  the 
area  that  is  now  New  Hanover  County  except  that  it  was  a 
wilderness  shared  by  wild  beasts  and  native  Indians.  As  part  of 
the  vast  New  World  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in 
1492,  the  region  was  claimed  by  Spain.  The  first  known  Euro¬ 
pean  visitor,  however,  was  Ian  Verrazano,  an  Italian  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  France.  Verrazano  was  sent  over  in  1524 
to  investigate  the  newfound  land  and  to  report  to  his  royal 
master.  He  came  upon  the  American  mainland  at  34  degrees 
northern  parallel  in  lower  New  Hanover  County.  Anchoring  in 
deep  water,  he  came  ashore  in  a  small  boat  to  be  greeted  by 
numerous  friendly  Indians,  who  were  also  curious.  The  beach  on 
which  the  Italian  landed  was  studded  with  sand  dunes ;  beyond  the 
dunes  were  fields  and  forests  teeming  with  wild  life,  (yerrazano 
wrote  of  what  he  saw,  and  his  report  is  the  earliest  extant  de¬ 
scription  of  the  present  United  States.  Such  a  pleasing  account 
might  have  tempted  the  French  king  to  occupy  the  area  except 
that  it  was  not  the  right  time  in  history.  Because  the  king  was 
too  involved  with  problems  at  home  he  left  the  settlement  of 
New  Hanover  County  to  others. 

Verrazano  was  followed  by  Spaniards.  When,  in  1513,  Don 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  the  United  States  near  where 
Jacksonville  now  stands,  he  called  it  Florida,  a  name  which  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  entire  east  coast.  Several  years  later,  de  Leon 
returned  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Florida,  but  he  failed.  In 
1526  another  Spaniard,  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  came  to  Florida 
leading  a  large  expedition  from  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo 
(present-day  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic).  He  intended 
to  found  a  settlement  farther  up  the  coast  of  Florida  in  a  land 
the  Indians  called  Chicora.  These  adventurers  came  first  into 
the  Cape  Fear  River  region  where,  had  they  remained,  the  first 
white  settlement  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  located; 
but  they  did  not  remain.  Instead,  they  moved  down  the  coast 
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and  established  their  settlement,  San  Miguel  de  Gualdape,  on 
Winyaw  Bay,  but  this  ill-starred  venture  was  soon  abandoned. 

While  entering  the  Cape  Fear  the  Spaniards  wrecked  one  of 
their  vessels.  The  one  they  built  to  replace  it  was  the  first 
ship  known  to  be  built  by  Europeans  in  the  United  States.  The 
Spaniards  gave  the  names  “Jordan”  and  “San  Romano”  to  the 
river  and  cape  now  known  as  Cape  Fear.  The  surrounding  area 
came  to  be  known  as  “the  Land  of  Ayllon.”  In  the  years  that 
followed,  the  exact  location  of  the  River  Jordan  became  un¬ 
certain,  but  it  lived  on  in  Spanish  literature  as  “one  of  the 
fairest  rivers  of  the  North.”  As  such,  the  river  would  beckon  to 
later  adventurers;  it  was  the  English  who  next  answered  this 
call. 

After  Ayllon  left  the  Cape  Fear,  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
passed  before  the  English  arrived.  The  first  to  come  were  New 
Englanders  who  wanted  to  establish  a  Puritan  colony  in  the  more 
temperate  climate  of  the  southland.  In  the  summer  of  1662  they 
sent  Captain  William  Hilton  to  examine  the  coast  and  find  a 
suitable  location.  On  this  voyage  Hilton  gave  to  Cape  San 
Romano  the  name  “Cape  Fear,”  which  until  then  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  what  is  now  called  Cape  Lookout.  His  choice  of  names 
was  a  mistake  born  of  confusion,  but  it  was  a  mistake  that  has 
been  perpetuated.  Ever  since,  the  name  Cape  Fear  has  remained 
fixed  to  the  present  location.  Hilton  also  called  the  adjacent  River 
Jordan  the  “Charles  River,”  but  this  name  proved  to  be  transi¬ 
tory. 

Hilton  remained  on  the  river  for  about  three  weeks  and 


Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  and 
his  company  of  Spaniards  en¬ 
tered  the  Rio  Jordon  (assumed 
to  be  the  Cape  Fear  River)  in 
1526.  Sketch  from  Oviedo’s  His- 
toria  General  (Madrid,  1858) 
reproduced  here  appears  in 
Richard  Walser’s  Literary  North 
Carolina  (Raleigh,  1970),  p.  2. 
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before  leaving  purchased  the  surrounding  area  from  the  Indians. 
He  then  returned  to  New  England  with  a  favorable  report  of  his 
findings.  The  following  winter  a  number  of  persons  came  down 
from  Massachusetts  to  settle  on  the  Charles,  or  Cape  Fear, 
River.  After  a  short  stay  they  departed  abruptly  and  left  behind 
a  message  attached  to  a  post  at  the  point  of  the  cape ;  the  message 
warned  its  readers  to  avoid  the  area. 

The  reason  for  the  settlers’  leaving  and  for  their  bitterness  is 
not  known,  but  it  might  have  been  that  news  reached  them  that 
their  king,  Charles  II,  had  made  a  gift  of  the  region  to  others. 
In  March,  1663,  Charles  of  England  gave  to  eight  favored  sub¬ 
jects  a  large  grant  of  land  including  what  is  now  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  part  of  Florida ;  the  grant  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  was  named  Carolina  in  the 
king’s  honor.  Since  the  Cape  Fear  area  was  within  this  grant,  the 
New  Englanders  had  no  right  to  be  there.  They  had  become 
trespassers  on  the  land  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina. 

On  May  29,  1664,  another  group  of  Englishmen  from  Barbados 
Island  arrived  and  established  a  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  Known  as  Clarendon  County,  this  settle¬ 
ment  eventually  had  a  reported  population  of  800  persons  and 
extended  for  some  60  miles  along  the  river  which  they  called  the 
Clarendon.  The  capital,  Charlestown,  was  located  several  miles 
above  the  river  mouth  and  was  the  first  English  town  in  Caro¬ 
lina.  For  various  reasons,  including  disasters  in  England  and 
war  abroad,  Clarendon  County  did  not  receive  the  outside  help 
it  needed.  Within  the  settlement  the  inhabitants  compounded 
their  troubles  by  abusing  the  local  Indians,  who  turned  on  them 
in  violence.  As  a  result,  Clarendon  County  and  Charlestown  were 
abandoned  in  1667  and  soon  were  overgrown  by  the  forest. 

During  the  half  century  that  followed,  the  Carolina  grant 
evolved  into  two  separate  colonies,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  The  former  began  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  section  and 
by  1720  extended  to  the  Neuse  River.  South  Carolina  began  in 
1670  when  pioneers  from  England  and  Barbados  established  a 
settlement  on  the  Ashley  River.  First  called  Albemarle  Point 
and  then  Charles  Town,  or  Charlestown,  the  small  village  was 
moved  downstream  in  1680  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and 
the  Cooper  rivers.  In  1783  the  village  was  renamed  Charleston. 
By  1720  the  colony  had  expanded  along  the  coast  northward  as 
far  as  Winyaw  Bay. 

Between  the  two  areas  of  settlement,  from  the  Neuse  to 
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Winyaw  Bay  lay  some  200  miles  of  wilderness  occupied  only  by 
native  Indians.  Lacking  an  official  boundary  between  them, 
the  two  Carolina  provinces,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  came 
to  accept  as  an  unofficial  line  the  Cape  Fear  River,  the  stream 
that  ran  its  course  through  the  heart  of  this  wilderness. 

The  Cape  Fear  Indians 

The  Cape  Fear  area  remained  unoccupied  by  whites  because, 
in  part,  the  failures  of  the  New  Englanders  and  later  Barbadians 
had  left  a  stigma  attached  to  it.  Also,  in  part,  it  was  because 
abuse  by  the  whites  had  made  the  local  Indians  hostile  toward 
all  Europeans.  The  natives,  known  to  history  only  as  the  Cape 
Fear  Indians,  were  members  of  the  Siouan  language  group  as 
were  the  Waccamaws,  the  Winyaws,  and  various  other  tribes  to 
the  southward.  Following  a  settled  existence  in  which  farming 
was  combined  with  hunting  and  fishing,  they  lived  in  open  towns 
or  farm  communities  in  which  the  homes  of  the  various  families 
were  scattered  out  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  towns 
had  communal  fields,  but  each  family  had  its  own  plot  of  land,  a 
cleared  field  on  which  stood  the  family  home,  a  wigwam,  or 
house,  made  of  a  pole  frame  covered  with  bark.  Most  of  the 
tribal  land  was  used  in  common  for  hunting. 

Though  hostile  to  whites,  the  Cape  Fear  Indians  were  neither 
numerous  nor  strong.  In  1715  they  numbered  about  200  men, 
women,  and  children  living  in  five  towns.  In  that  same  year 
they  joined  other  tribes  in  an  uprising  against  the  whites  known 
as  the  Yemassee  War.  During  the  course  of  the  struggle,  which 
was  fought  mostly  in  South  Carolina,  the  Cape  Fears  suffered  a 
decisive  defeat  which  greatly  reduced  their  number.  Weaker 
than  ever,  they  became  the  victims  of  attacks  by  more  powerful 
tribes.  By  1725  they  had  abandoned  their  Cape  Fear  homeland. 
The  remnants,  in  desperation,  had  fled  into  South  Carolina,  and 
within  a  few  years  even  they  had  disappeared. 

Pirates  on  the  Cape  Fear 

Over  the  years,  the  Cape  Fear  River  was  reputed  to  be  a 
haven  where  pirates  gathered.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
ever  served  such  a  purpose  because  experienced  pirates  would 
have  preferred  harbors  with  more  than  one  outlet  to  the  sea,  in¬ 
suring  an  alternate  escape  route  in  time  of  need.  The  Cape  Fear 
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had  only  a  single  outlet  at  the  time,  and  the  danger  of  such  a 
stream  was  the  hard  lesson  learned  by  Stede  Bonnet. 

Stede  Bonnet  was  a  most  unusual  pirate.  A  retired  army  officer 
on  the  island  of  Barbados,  he  had  become  bored  with  idleness  and 
so  purchased  a  vessel  and  put  to  sea  as  a  pirate.  Bonnet  had  no 
experience  as  a  seaman,  but  he  soon  joined  with  one  who  did, 
the  notorious  Edward  Teach,  better  known  as  Blackbeard.  After 
sailing  together  for  some  time  both  of  these  infamous  men  took 
advantage  of  an  offer  by  King  George  I  to  pardon  all  pirates 
who  voluntarily  surrendered  and  became  law-abiding  citizens. 
They  received  their  pardon  at  Bath,  in  North  Carolina,  but 
both  soon  returned  to  piracy,  this  time  each  going  his  own  way. 
Bonnet  went  northward  and  prowled  off  the  Virginia  coast 
where  he  seized  several  vessels  with  their  cargoes.  From  there 
he  went  southward  and  slipped  into  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Be¬ 
cause  the  area  was  still  unsettled  it  seemed  an  ideal  place  to 
hide  while  Bonnet  and  his  men  divided  their  stolen  wealth  and 
repaired  their  vessel.  News  of  their  presence  in  the  Cape  Fear 
reached  Charlestown,  however,  and  an  expedition  of  two  armed 
vessels  was  sent  out  against  him.  When  the  South  Carolinians 
sailed  into  the  river,  Bonnet  tried  to  slip  out  past  them,  but  in  a 
dramatic  battle  he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Charlestown  where 
he  was  tried  and  hanged  on  December  10,  1718.  Thus  ended  the 
career  of  Stede  Bonnet  and  piracy  on  the  Cape  Fear.  Bonnet’s 
entrapment  clearly  revealed  that  the  river  was  not  suited  for 
a  pirate  haven,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  other  made  the  same 
mistake  as  Bonnet.  At  least,  there  is  no  such  evidence  in  the 
records. 

Settlement  of  the  Cape  Fear  Country 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  finally 
came  in  1726  when  settlers  from  South  Carolina  and  upper  North 
Carolina  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear 
and  the  lesser  streams.  With  the  arrival  of  inhabitants,  the  lack 
of  an  official  boundary  between  the  two  Carolinas  led  to  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  new  settlement. 
North  Carolina  resolved  this  uncertainty  when  its  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  November  27,  1729,  passed  an  act  which  created  New 
Hanover  County  (or  precinct,  as  the  counties  were  known  until 
1739).  This  new  county  was  “bounded  to  the  Northward  by  the 
Haulover,  and  Little  Inlet,  and  to  the  Southward  by  the  South- 
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The  hanging  of  Stede  Bonnet,  infamous  pirate  who  prowled  off  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  portrayed  here. 
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ernmost  Bounds  of  the  Province.”  Presumably,  it  extended  from 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  province 
extended.  The  name  of  the  county  was  chosen  to  honor  and  to 
please  the  reigning  English  king,  George  II,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  German  House  of  Hanover.  The  Cape  Fear  was  also 
called  the  River  of  Hanover  for  a  while,  but  that  name  was  soon 
forgotten. 

By  creating  New  Hanover  County  with  its  vaguely  defined 
area,  the  province  of  North  Carolina  extended  its  authority  over 
the  whole  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  area.  It  was  able  to  do  so 
because  the  newly  arrived  settlers  preferred  to  be  in  North 
Carolina  rather  than  in  South  Carolina.  Any  jurisdictional  con¬ 
troversy  that  might  have  lingered  was  soon  removed.  In  1729, 
the  same  year  that  New  Hanover  was  founded,  the  English  crown 
purchased  the  Carolinas  from  the  Lords  Proprietors.  The  two 
provinces  thereby  came  under  the  administrative  control  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  royal  governors  sent  over  as  its  agents.  In  1735 
the  crown  did  what  the  Lords  Proprietors  had  failed  to  do;  it 
designated  an  official  dividing  line  between  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  land  for  at  least 
30  miles  beyond  were  included  in  North  Carolina,  and  there 
they  have  remained. 

Like  other  counties  in  early  North  Carolina,  New  Hanover 
was  administered  by  justices  of  the  peace,  or  magistrates,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  prestigious  office  tended 
to  be  dominated  by  members  of  the  upper  class.  The  justices  had 
both  judicial  and  administrative  functions  and  in  their  judicial 
capacity  sat  as  the  county  court.  In  their  administrative  capacity, 
they  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  county  much  in  the  manner  of 
present-day  county  commissioners,  levying  taxes,  appropriating 
public  money,  providing  public  buildings,  caring  for  the  poor, 
constructing  and  maintaining  roads,  and  exercising  various  other 
minor  powers.  None  of  the  county’s  several  officers  was  more 
important  than  the  sheriff,  who  was  appointed  by  the  governor. 
He  was  required  to  be  in  constant  attendance  at  county  court  ses¬ 
sions,  to  carry  out  its  orders,  and  to  collect  taxes  for  the  county. 
In  addition,  the  sheriff  preserved  the  peace,  aided  by  constables 
who  were  appointed  by  the  county  court  in  whatever  number 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  constables  were,  in  effect,  neighbor¬ 
hood  police  officers. 

As  the  population  of  New  Hanover  County  increased  and 
became  dispersed  over  a  wider  area,  it  became  difficult  for  some 
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of  the  people  to  travel  to  the  county  seat.  Consequently,  from 
time  to  time,  parts  of  New  Hanover  were  cut  off  and  made 
into  new  counties.  The  first  such  subdivisions  were  Onslow 
and  Bladen  counties,  which  were  created  in  1735.  In  1750 
the  northernmost  portion  of  New  Hanover  was  made  into 
Duplin  County,  and  in  1764  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  was  incorporated  as  Brunswick  County.  In  the  years  that 
followed  several  boundary  adjustments  were  made,  but  no  other 
county  was  formed  until  1875  when  the  upper  part  of  New  Han¬ 
over  became  Pender  County.  Since  that  time  New  Hanover 
County  has  had  its  present  bounds. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Towns 

Soon  after  the  crown  took  over  the  Carolinas,  the  Cape  Fear 
River  was  designated  an  official  port  of  entry,  a  place  through 
which  exports  and  imports  could  pass  legally.  Known  as  Port  of 
Brunswick,  it  was  one  of  five  ports  in  North  Carolina,  but  it 


Dressed  in  colonial  costume,  William  M.  Reaves  is  pointing  out  the 
remaining  foundations  of  Russellborough,  the  Brunswick  Town  home  of 
Governors  Dobbs  and  Tryon.  Copy  of  photograph  by  Stanley  South. 
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quickly  became  and  remained  the  most  important.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade,  however,  also  required  a  center  where  ships  could 
load  and  unload.  This  need  was  anticipated  by  Maurice  Moore, 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  movement  to  the  Cape  Fear. 
In  1726  he  founded  the  town  of  Brunswick  on  land  he  owned  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  about  12  miles  above  its  mouth  and 
several  miles  below  a  shoal  in  the  river  called  “the  Flats.”  This 
shoal  was  at  the  mouth  of  Town  Creek  and  impeded  large  ships 
from  proceeding  upstream.  Accessible  to  large  and  small  vessels, 
Brunswick  immediately  became  the  trading  and  shipping  center 
for  the  region.  It  also  became  the  county  seat  when  New  Hanover 
County  was  created  in  1729. 

In  April,  1733,  a  rival  community  was  begun  about  15  miles 
upstream  from  Brunswick  at  “the  Forks”  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  Cape  Fear  came  together.  Founded  by  James  Wimble, 
John  Watson,  Joshua  Grainger,  and  Michael  Higgins,  the  new 
town  wTas  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  First  called  New 
Carthage  and  then  New  Liverpool,  it  soon  became  known  as 
New  Town  or  Newton  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “old  town”  of 
Brunswick.  In  a  struggle  for  political  and  economic  prominence, 
a  bitter  rivalry  developed  between  the  two  towns,  a  rivalry  cul¬ 
minating  on  February  25,  1740,  when  the  North  Carolina  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  incorporated  Newton  as  the  Town  of  Wilmington. 
At  the  same  time  Wilmington  replaced  Brunswick  as  the  county 
seat  of  New  Hanover  and  was  authorized  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  assembly.  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Spencer  Comp¬ 
ton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  destined  to  become  prime  minister  of 
England. 

The  first  official  plan  of  Wilmington,  based  on  an  original 
survey  of  1733,  was  adopted  in  1745.  The  bounds  of  the  town 
were  Campbell  Street  on  the  north,  Wooster  Street  on  the  south, 
Fifth  Street  on  the  east,  and  the  river  on  the  west.  The  area 
within  these  bounds  was  divided  into  squares  separated  by 
unpaved  streets.  The  squares,  in  turn,  were  divided  into  lots 
uniform  in  size  except  for  those  that  extended  from  Front 
Street  to  the  river;  these  varied  in  depth  according  to  the 
meandering  of  the  shoreline. 

From  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1740,  Wilmington  was 
governed  by  commissioners.  The  number  varied  at  first  but  in 
1745  was  fixed  at  five  elected  annually  by  the  townspeople.  For 
a  period  in  the  1760s  Wilmington  was  a  borough  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen,  and  a  common  council.  By  the 
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beginning  of  1768,  however,  the  old  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  resumed;  it  remained  in  effect  for  almost  a 
century.  Government  of  the  town  was  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  the  town  commissioners  were  delegated 
considerable  authority.  Within  limitations  they  had  the  power 
to  levy  taxes.  They  were  also  required  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  town.  To  carry  out  this  responsibility  they 
were  authorized  to  hire  guards  and  watchmen.  Additional  pro¬ 
tection  was  provided  by  the  constables  appointed  by  the  county 
court;  constables  served  both  inside  and  outside  the  town. 

Fire,  an  ever  present  danger  in  Wilmington,  was  a  principal 
concern  of  the  commissioners.  In  spite  of  regulations  designed  to 
prevent  them,  destructive  blazes  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
After  a  particularly  bad  fire  in  1756  the  town  acquired  a  fire 
engine.  It  was  allowed  to  deteriorate,  however,  and  had  become 
useless  when  another  bad  fire  occurred  in  1771.  Another  engine 
was  purchased  to  replace  the  old  one. 

The  Courthouse  in  Wilmington 

An  interesting  sidelight  in  the  rivalry  between  Brunswick 
and  Newton  was  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  displayed  by  the 
people  of  the  latter  community.  In  1739  Newton  was  designated 
the  place  where  the  court  sessions  for  the  southern  judicial 
district  of  North  Carolina  would  be  held.  Rising  to  this  honor, 
the  people  of  the  village  made  voluntary  contributions  for  a 
courthouse  which  was  soon  built.  There  still  was  no  such  build¬ 
ing  in  Brunswick  although  it  had  been  the  county  seat  for  ten 
years.  Consequently,  the  people  of  Newton  argued  that  their 
courthouse  could  serve  the  county  as  well  as  the  district  court, 
and  if  the  county  seat  were  transferred  to  Newton,  the  people 
of  the  county  would  be  spared  the  cost  of  another  courthouse  at 
Brunswick.  This  was  a  persuasive  argument  and  the  change  was 
not  long  in  coming.  This  courthouse  was  probably  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  the  people  at  Newton,  or  Wilmington,  ever  made.  Its 
part  in  raising  Wilmington  to  a  dominant  position  over  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  only  one  dividend.  Standing  in  the  intersection  of  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Front  streets,  the  courthouse  served  the  community  in 
various  ways  for  half  a  century.  In  addition  to  housing  the 
district  court  and  the  county  justices,  it  accommodated  the  town 
government  of  Wilmington  and  provided  a  convenient  meeting 
place  for  the  townspeople.  For  many  years  it  also  was  used  for 
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church  services  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  short, 
the  courthouse  was  the  heart  of  the  community. 


Economic  Activities  in  Colonial  Times 

The  economic  pursuits  of  the  people  were  based  almost  alto¬ 
gether  on  their  two  principal  natural  resources,  the  soil  and  the 
forest.  In  the  soil  they  grew  corn  and  other  crops,  although  there 
were  almost  no  green  vegetables.  Some  rice  was  also  grown  in 
the  marshes  along  the  freshwater  streams,  which  could  be  flooded 
and  drained  as  the  crop  required.  Beef  and  pork  were  obtained 
from  the  cattle  and  swine  that  were  allowed  to  run  free  to  forage 
on  the  grass  and  nuts  of  the  forest.  Lumber,  shingles,  barrel 
staves,  and  other  timber  products  came  from  the  seemingly  end¬ 
less  expanses  of  trees  of  various  sorts.  The  forest  also  provided 
the  most  important  source  of  income,  naval  stores  in  the  form 
of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

Ships  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  made  of  wood ;  and  their 
operation  required  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  for  such  uses  as 
rope  preservation,  caulking,  and  painting.  These  products  were 


Wilmington  was  once  the  naval  stores  capital  of  the  world.  Pictured 
above  is  a  turpentine  still  with  barrels  filled  or  waiting  to  be  filled  with 
turpentine  or  rosin.  This  photograph  is  reproduced  from  original  photo¬ 
graph  in  files  of  Henry  Bacon  McKoy  and  used  by  permission  of  owner. 
Other  McKoy  photographs  from  this  collection  are  used  in  this  pamphlet 
and  are  so  acknowledged. 
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derived  by  various  processes  from  the  longleaf  pine  found  in 
abundance  in  the  Carolinas.  England,  a  maritime  nation,  needed 
these  supplies  and  encouraged  their  production  in  the  colonies 
by  granting  subsidies  to  the  producers.  New  Hanover  County 
and  her  neighbors  responded  to  this  need;  more  pine  tar,  pitch, 


H.  deW.  Rapely’s  map  showing  the  plantations  along  the  Cape  Fear 
River  is  from  Alfred  M.  Waddell’s  History  of  New  Hanover  County  (Wil¬ 
mington,  1909). 
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and  turpentine  were  shipped  to  England  from  the  port  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  British  Empire.  For  this 
reason  the  area  was  among  the  most  highly  prized  of  Britain’s 
colonial  possessions. 

The  prospect  of  profits  from  naval  stores  was  an  important 
factor  leading  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear.  While  the  area  was  still  an  uninhabited  wilderness, 
important  men  from  the  older  settlements  in  both  Carolinas 
acquired  large  grants  of  land  there.  These  men  included  Roger 
and  Maurice  Moore,  Edward  Moseley,  Eleazar  Allen,  Samuel 
Swann,  and  others  who  led  the  way  into  the  Cape  Fear  country 
and  were  active  in  its  later  development.  They  were  men  of 
wealth  and  position  who  brought  their  families  and  slaves 
and  settled  on  large  plantations,  albeit  these  were  not  the  typical 
plantations  of  broad  cultivated  fields.  Instead,  they  remained, 
for  the  most  part,  forests  in  which  the  slaves  extracted  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  from  the  pines.  Exported  to  England  and  to 
other  English  colonies,  these  products  provided  money  which 
enabled  the  Cape  Fear  people  to  import  the  many  things  they 
desired  and  did  not  produce  themselves.  Not  all  the  early  settlers 
owned  plantations,  but  there  were  enough  to  establish  the  plan¬ 
tation  character  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.  Most  of  the  plantations 
of  New  Hanover  County  were  along  the  banks  of  the  Northeast 
Branch  of  the  river  above  Wilmington. 

Early  Transportation  and  Communication 

To  produce  goods  was  not  enough ;  they  must  be  channeled  into 
the  marketplace.  Shipping  and  trade,  accordingly,  were  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  Cape  Fear  economy  and  both  Wilmington  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  played  important  economic  roles.  Some  of  the  numerous 
ships  that  entered  the  Cape  Fear  came  from  other  coastal  ports, 
some  from  the  West  Indies,  and  some  from  as  far  away  as 
Europe.  They  differed  considerably  in  size  although  by  modern 
standards  all  were  small.  The  variation  in  size  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  commercial  development  of  New  Hanover  County. 
The  larger  vessels  coming  into  the  river  which  could  not  cross 
over  the  Flats  used  the  harbor  facilities  at  Brunswick.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Brunswick  became  the  center  of  overseas  shipping.  It 
was  there  that  the  port  officials  resided,  and  it  was  there  that 
all  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  river  were  required  to  clear. 
However,  smaller  vessels,  generally  those  in  the  coastal  and 
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West  Indian  trade,  could,  and  many  did,  proceed  over  the  Flats 
to  Wilmington.  Thus,  because  it  was  more  accessible  than  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  the  people  scattered  throughout  the  area,  Wilmington 
became  the  center  of  local  trade. 

From  the  beginning,  when  roads  were  few  or  nonexistent,  the 
people  sought  to  acquire  land  along  navigable  streams  over 
which  they  could  travel  and  transport  their  goods  to  market. 
Naturally  the  local  waterways  were  active  with  small  craft  of 
various  types.  Vessels  used  for  personal  travel  might  range  from 
small,  crude  canoes  to  larger,  more  elaborate  outfits  covered 
with  bright  awnings  and  propelled  by  slave  oarsmen.  Goods  were 
transported  by  rafts,  flatboats,  and  small  sailing  vessels.  From 
as  far  away  as  Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville)  on  the  upper 
Cape  Fear,  these  craft  came  bearing  their  cargoes  to  Wilmington 
or  Brunwick;  from  these  ports  the  merchandise  went  by  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  to  the  outside  world. 

In  time,  as  the  population  increased  and  became  more  dis¬ 
persed,  people  could  not  always  find  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream.  As  a  result,  inland  roads  had  to  be  built  to  serve  their 
needs.  These  early  roads,  however,  were  generally  little  more 
than  narrow  clearings  through  the  forests,  sandy  ruts  in  dry 
weather  and  quagmires  in  wet.  Besides  the  local  roads  there  were 
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several  that  connected  New  Hanover  County  with  distant  places. 
The  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  one 
that  came  down  from  the  northern  colonies  through  Wilmington 
and  continued  on  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  By  the  end 
of  the  colonial  period,  several  important  roads  led  out  of  Wil¬ 
mington.  One  ran  to  New  Bern,  while  two  others  extended  north¬ 
ward  into  Duplin  County  and  beyond.  Another,  reached  by  ferry 
from  the  foot  of  Market  Street  to  the  opposite  shore,  crossed 
Eagles  Island.  Just  to  the  west  of  the  Brunswick  River  the  road 
divided  into  two  branches.  One  led  northward  to  Cross  Creek 
and  the  other  southward  by  way  of  Brunswick  Town  into  South 
Carolina.  There  was  also  a  road  that  ran  from  Wilmington 
southward  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Ferry.  Near  Brunswick  it  connected  with  the  main  road 
leading  into  South  Carolina. 

Travel  for  long  distances,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  was 
slow,  uncomfortable,  often  lonely,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Horseback  was  the  usual  mode  of  land  conveyance,  but  carriages 
of  varying  degrees  of  size  and  comfort  were  also  used  by  those 
who  could  afford  them.  Stagecoaches  did  not  come  into  general 
use  until  after  the  American  Revolution.  Because  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  involved,  travel  was  seldom  undertaken  lightly.  For  that 
reason,  the  people  of  New  Hanover  County,  like  most  people  of 
that  time,  led  relatively  isolated  lives. 

Means  of  communication  were  no  more  advanced  than  was 
transportation.  Overland  mail  service  was  slow  and  uncertain. 
On  occasion  scheduled  deliveries  between  Wilmington  and  other 
places  were  arranged,  but  these  efforts  were  sporadic  and  short¬ 
lived.  In  the  absence  of  a  regular  system  mail  was  sometimes 
delivered  by  special  courier,  but  the  expense  was  too  great  except 
for  important  government  dispatches  and  the  most  urgent  private 
messages.  The  people  more  often  depended  on  the  good  offices 
of  a  friend  or  even  a  stranger  who  might  be  traveling  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  destination.  In  1769  an  official  post,  part  of  the  royal 
service,  was  begun  between  Wilmington  and  Charlestown  in 
South  Carolina;  but  even  after  becoming  part  of  the  royal  post, 
mail  service  remained  poor.  In  the  year  1770,  the  service  was 
extended  to  Suffolk,  Virginia.  In  1774  frequent  deliveries  were 
arranged  between  Wilmington  and  Brunswick  Town  and  a  fort¬ 
nightly  service  established  between  Wilmington  and  Cross  Creek. 
Mail  also  came  and  went  by  ship,  but  this  means  was  no  less 
slow  and  irregular.  In  addition,  its  delivery  was  so  uncertain 
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that  a  copy  of  the  original  communication  was  usually  sent  by  a 
vessel  other  than  the  one  carrying  the  original.  Once  in  port, 
ship  mail  became  part  of  the  unreliable  land  post. 

In  1774  Wilmington,  along  with  several  other  North  Carolina 
towns,  acquired  a  postmaster.  They  were  all  business  men  for 
whom  the  post  was  a  part-time  occupation,  and  they  handled 
it  in  their  regular  places  of  business.  None  of  the  towns  had  a 
separate  post-office  building.  With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution, 
the  postal  system,  being  part  of  the  royal  post,  collapsed  along 
with  British  administration  in  general. 

Religion 

Religious  life  in  early  New  Hanover  County  centered  on  the 
Church  of  England,  or  Anglican  Church.  Because  it  was  the 
established  church  of  the  province  all  taxpayers,  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Anglican  Church  or  not,  were  required  to  contribute 
to  its  support  through  public  taxes.  North  Carolina  was  divided 
into  Anglican  parishes,  and  when  New  Hanover  County  was 
founded  in  1729,  St.  James  Parish  was  created  within  the  same 
boundaries.  When  St.  Philips  Parish  was  founded  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  in  1741,  it  was  also  within  New  Hanover  County 
but  was  included  in  the  bounds  of  Brunswick  County  when  that 
political  subdivision  was  created  in  1764. 

For  many  years  the  worship  services  for  St.  James  Parish 
were  held  in  the  courthouse  in  Wilmington.  In  1753  construction 
was  begun  on  the  first  St.  James  Church.  A  simple  brick  build¬ 
ing  with  a  peaked  roof  but  without  a  belfry,  it  was  located  a 
short  distance  below  Fourth  Street  and  projected  into  Market 
Street  on  the  south  side  for  about  30  feet.  The  church  was  not 
completed  until  about  1771,  although  it  probably  was  in  use 
before  that  time.  The  long  period  of  construction  was  attribut¬ 
able  to  money  problems.  Construction  money  came  from  several 
sources,  but  the  most  unusual  fund  was  that  derived  from  goods 
recovered  from  a  Spanish  privateer.  This  ship  invaded  the  river 
in  1748  and  was  sunk.  A  tangible  reminder  of  this  unexpected 
bounty  is  the  painting  of  Christ,  Ecce  Homo,  which  still  hangs 
in  the  vestry  room  of  St.  James  Church.  The  church  of  St.  Philips, 
begun  and  completed  in  Brunswick  Town  at  about  the  same  time 
as  St.  James,  also  benefited  from  this  same  incident.  Upon  the 
completion  of  St.  James,  the  church-yard  became  the  burying 
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Saint  James  Church,  above,  was  begun  in  1839  and  replaced  an  earlier 
nearby  structure  begun  in  1753.  Inset  shows  the  Ecce  Homo  (“Behold  the 
man”),  an  art  treasure  owned  by  the  church,  which  was  salvaged  from  the 
wreck  of  a  Spanish  privateer  that  attacked  Brunswick  Town  in  1748.  Saint 
James  Parish  was  created  in  1729  by  the  same  act  of  the  legislature  which 
created  New  Hanover  Precinct  (County).  Photographs  from  McKoy  collection. 


ground  for  the  community  and  continued  to  be  for  almost  a 
century. 

A  North  Carolina  law  of  1715  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship 
to  all  Protestant  dissenters  provided  they  worshiped  in  public 
and  conformed  to  certain  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  laws 
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of  England.  Many  New  Hanover  County  residents  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  toleration  and  attached  themselves  to  various  non- 
Anglican  denominations.  The  size  of  such  groups  is  not  known, 
but  the  Baptist  seems  to  have  been  the  largest.  At  least,  in  1759 
its  growing  number  was  of  grave  concern  to  the  St.  James 
Parish  officials.  The  presence  of  Quakers  in  the  county  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  Quaker  cemetery  which  was  located  in  Wilmington 
in  1738.  Presbyterianism  was  introduced  as  early  as  1756  when 
the  Reverend  Hugh  McAden,  considered  by  many  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  denomination  in  North  Carolina,  came  to 
Wilmington  to  preach.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an 
organized  Presbyterian  church  in  New  Hanover  County  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  society  was  first  preached  in  the 
county  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Pilmore,  an  Anglican  minister 
who  visited  Wilmington  in  1772.  At  the  time,  Methodism  was 
still  a  reform  movement  within  the  Church  of  England  and 
did  not  become  a  separate  body  until  later.  By  then  the  Church 
of  England  had  ceased  to  exist  in  New  Hanover,  having  been 
rejected  along  with  the  political  domination  of  England.  The 
end  came  in  1777  when  the  Reverend  John  Wills,  the  last  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  to  serve  in  the  county,  resigned 
as  minister  of  St.  James. 

Education  and  Other  Cultural  Activies 

Education  was,  by  modern  standards,  neglected  in  early 
New  Hanover  County.  People  struggling  to  transform  a  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  civilized  community  found  too  little  time  for  the 
refinements  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of  learning  was  not 
forgotten,  and  efforts  to  provide  education  were  made  to  the 
extent  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  permitted.  There  were 
no  public  schools,  so  the  only  education  many  children  received 
came  from  parents  who,  in  many  cases,  because  of  their  own 
neglected  childhood,  had  little  learning  to  pass  on  to  their  off¬ 
spring.  Parents  who  could  afford  the  expense  often  hired  private 
tutors.  Sometimes  a  tutor  was  shared  by  several  neighboring 
families,  and  the  result  was  a  school  of  sorts.  In  some  cases  young 
people  of  the  county  were  sent  to  other  places  to  acquire  learn¬ 
ing. 

In  1745  a  school  was  conducted  at  Brunswick  Town  in  a 
small  house  that  also  served  as  a  church  on  Sundays.  Presumably 
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the  schoolmaster  was  the  resident  Anglican  minister,  and  prob¬ 
ably  similar  arrangements  existed  at  Wilmington  and  in  other 
communities.  However,  the  earliest  school  known  to  have  been 
in  Wilmington  prior  to  the  Revolution  was  the  Tate  School, 
a  private  institution  opened  in  1776  by  the  Reverend  James  Tate, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland. 

The  subjects  studied  varied  according  to  the  level  or  quality  of 
instruction.  Children  taught  by  parents  probably  did  not  proceed 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic.  The  education 
of  the  more  fortunate  boys  generally  included  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  grammar,  advanced  mathematics,  and  other  courses 
of  a  classical  nature.  Aside  from  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
the  education  of  girls  was  usually  confined  to  sewing  and  other 
skills  preparatory  for  marriage  and  homemaking. 

Just  as  education  was  limited,  so  was  the  opportunity  for 
other  cultural  pursuits.  Because  they  were  so  isolated,  those  who 
felt  the  need  for  cultural  sustenance  found  this  lack  to  be  a 
particular  hardship.  Books  were  one  source  of  satisfaction  and 
those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  acquired  home  libraries.  There 
were  no  public  libraries,  but  some  churches  had  collections  of 
books  which  were  generally  made  available  to  responsible  citi¬ 
zens.  Many  of  the  books  owned  by  the  various  Anglican  churches 
came  from  England  as  gifts  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  missionary  arm  of  the 
Church  of  England,  generally  known  as  the  S.P.G.  St.  James 
Church  in  Wilmington  received  its  first  such  gift  in  1755  and 
another  in  1770.  The  church  volumes,  as  might  be  expected, 
tended  to  be  confined  to  religious  and  moral  subject  matter. 

An  attempt  to  serve  the  literary  needs  of  the  people  more 
adequately  was  the  founding  (probably,  1760)  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Library  Society.  Little  is  known  of  this  organization  except 
through  a  few  scattered  references  and  the  name  plate  in  several 
extant  books.  Some,  if  not  all,  books  of  the  society  were  in  the 
care  of  Archibald  Maclaine  during  the  British  occupation  of 
Wilmington,  in  1781.  He,  in  turn,  placed  them  together  with  his 
own  books  for  safekeeping  in  the  Wilmington  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  George  Hooper.  Ironically,  the  books  of  both  Maclaine 
and  the  library  society  escaped  the  enemy  only  to  be  carted  off 
by  state  militiamen  who  occupied  the  town  after  the  British  left. 
This  loss  seems  to  have  ended  the  activities  of  the  society. 

Newspapers,  another  intellectual  outlet  for  the  people,  were 
scarce,  but  periodicals  such  as  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and 
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the  Virginia  Gazette  did  find  their  way  into  the  county.  The 
earliest  local  newspaper  was  the  North  Carolina  Gazette  and 
Weekly  Post  Boy,  which  Andrew  Steuart  published  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  from  1764  to  1767.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Cape  Fear 
Mercury,  also  published  in  Wilmington,  from  1769  to  1775. 

The  drama  of  early  America  was  mostly  performed  by  com¬ 
panies  of  players  who  traveled  about  to  wherever  reasonable 
profit  might  be  expected  from  their  performance.  Because  of  its 
remoteness  and  its  small  population,  it  is  unlikely  that  Wilming¬ 
ton  attracted  many  of  these  groups.  The  town,  however,  did  have 
one  particularly  distinctive  association  with  the  contemporary 
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In  the  Saint  James  church¬ 
yard  is  a  memorial  to  Thomas 
Godfrey,  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  cut  short 
a  promising  literary  career. 
Photograph  from  files  of  the 
Wilmington  Morning  Star 
appears  in  Richard  Walser’s 
Literary  North  Carolina  (Ra¬ 
leigh,  1970),  p.8. 


theater.  In  1759  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Godfrey 
came  from  Philadelphia  to  make  his  home  in  Wilmington.  Only 
twenty-two  years  old  at  the  time,  he  had  already  shown  evidence 
of  considerable  talent  as  a  poet.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival 
in  Wilmington,  Godfrey  completed  a  dramatic  poem,  The  Prince 
of  Parthia,  which  has  been  called  the  first  attempt  in  America 
at  dramatic  composition.  It  was  performed  in  1767,  but  the  young 
man  never  knew  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  work  in  print 
since  on  August  1,  1763,  he  had  died  in  Wilmington.  His  remains 
rest  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James  Church. 


Times  of  Violence 

Life  in  colonial  days  was  generally  peaceful  but  there  were 
times  of  conflict.  Since  the  local  Indians  were  already  gone  when 
the  permanent  settlers  arrived,  they  were  no  threat.  The  danger 
that  existed  came  from  rival  Europeans,  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  England  was  involved  in  intermittent 
wars  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  Usually  these  wars 
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were  remote  from  the  Cape  Fear  area,  but  occasionally  violence 
did  come. 

The  massive  fort  which  the  Spaniards  had  built  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  in  Florida  was  a  constant  reminder  of  danger  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  especially  those  in  the  South.  For  the  Cape  Fear 
people  this  danger  became  a  reality  in  September,  1748,  during 
King  George’s  War.  Two  Spanish  privateers  invaded  the  river 
and  did  great  damage  to  Brunswick  Town.  Wilmington  was 
spared  the  same  ordeal  only  because  of  its  protected  location. 
The  Spaniards  finally  fled  from  the  river  but  not  before  they  had 
paid  for  their  boldness.  One  of  their  vessels  at  Brunswick  was 
wracked  by  an  explosion  and  settled  to  the  river  bottom.  It  was 
from  this  wreck  that  St.  James  Church  derived  funds  for  its 
construction  as  well  as  its  art  treasure,  Ecce  Homo. 

Between  1754  and  1763  England  was  locked  in  mortal  combat 
with  France,  and  later  Spain,  for  control  of  North  America. 
England  was  victorious  in  the  conflict  known  as  the  French 
and  Indian  War;  her  reward,  in  addition  to  New  France 
(Canada),  was  undisputed  possession  of  all  the  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  with  several  minor  exceptions. 
She  also  acquired  Spanish  Florida.  The  war  did  not  come  near 
New  Hanover,  but  the  county,  like  all  of  English  America,  was 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  victory. 

The  enlarged  American  possessions  required  more  and  better 
defense;  therefore,  the  English  Parliament  decided  to  station 
10,000  regular  British  troops  in  the  colonies  with  the  colonists 
sharing  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  troops,  called  “Redcoats” 
because  of  their  red  uniform.  To  raise  the  required  money, 
Parliament  in  1765  passed  the  Stamp  Act  which  required  the 
colonists  to  buy  stamps  to  affix  on  such  items  as  legal  documents, 
ships’  papers,  and  newspapers,  as  visible  evidence  of  the  tax 
paid.  This  was  the  first  time  Parliament  had  ever  imposed  a 
direct  tax  on  the  colonists,  who  struck  back  in  anger  at  what 
they  called  “taxation  without  representation.”  Their  feeling 
was  reflected  in  widespread  protests  and,  in  some  cases,  violence. 

New  Hanover  County  citizens  showed  iheir  anger  in  several 
ways.  On  October  31,  1765,  the  night  before  the  Stamp  Act  was 
to  be  effected,  they  staged  a  boisterous  demonstration  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  during  which  they  burned  an  effigy  of  “Liberty”  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  abuse  of  colonial  rights  by  Parliament.  Two  weeks 
later  on  November  16  Dr.  William  Houston,  the  appointed 
stamp  agent,  was  seized  in  Wilmington  and  forced  to  resign  his 
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To  express  their  disapproval  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Wilmington  citizens  on 
October  19,  1765,  hanged — and  later  burned — in  effigy  a  proponent  of  the 
stamp  tax,  an  event  here  depicted.  On  October  31,  “Liberty”  in  effigy  was 
given  a  solemn  funeral  procession  and  then  burned.  Copy  of  an  illustration 
in  Jule  B.  Warren’s  North  Carolina:  Yesterday  and  Today  (Raleigh,  1941). 


office.  The  following  February  the  people  of  New  Hanover  joined 
other  Cape  Fear  men  and  marched  to  Brunswick  Town  to  pro¬ 
test  the  seizure  of  several  ships  for  violations  of  the  hated  Stamp 
Act.  These  men,  1,000  strong  and  armed,  forced  the  customs 
officials  there  to  take  an  oath  not  to  enforce  the  act.  While  at 
Brunswick,  the  demonstrators  surrounded  the  home  of  Governor 
William  Tryon,  which  adjoined  the  town,  and  placed  him  under 
virtual  house  arrest.  No  harm  was  done  the  royal  governor,  but 
this  was  open  and  armed  defiance  of  British  authority  almost 
eight  years  before  the  more  celebrated  Boston  Tea  Party — and 
the  men  of  the  Cape  Fear  did  not  hide  their  identity  behind  dis¬ 
guise. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  because  it 
was  hurting  business  in  England.  While  this  action  brought 
temporary  calm  to  the  colonies,  it  did  not  remove  the  need  of 
money  for  defense.  Parliament  persisted  in  imposing  taxes  on 
the  colonists,  and  the  colonists  persisted  in  opposing  the  taxes. 
The  growing  tension  was  worsened  by  other  issues  that  entered 
the  controversy,  so  that  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
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drifted  further  and  further  apart.  In  December,  1773,  the  people 
of  Boston  destroyed  tea  from  England  in  defiance  of  Parliament’s 
Tea  Act.  Parliament  struck  back  with  several  retaliatory  actions, 
including  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Boston  thereby  be¬ 
came  a  symbol  of  oppression  and  of  unity  among  the  colonies, 
and  the  people  of  the  Cape  Fear  joined  others  in  sending  relief 
supplies  there.  Conditions  became  increasingly  tense  until  in 
September,  1774,  representatives  of  the  various  colonies  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  a  gathering  known  as  the  First  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  Their  purpose  was  to  determine  the  course  the  colonists 
should  follow.  An  expression  of  grievances  was  made,  and  bills 
restricting  trade  were  adopted.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  call 
for  a  second  gathering  the  following  May  unless  the  troubles 
had  passed  by  that  time.  The  troubles  did  not  pass.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  May  8,  1775,  a  lone  horseman  raced  into  Wilmington  with 
electrifying  news.  On  April  19  in  the  far  away  Massachusetts 
villages  of  Lexington  and  Concord  there  had  been  a  confrontation 
between  colonial  militiamen  and  British  Redcoats.  Guns  had  been 
fired,  and  American  blood  had  been  spilled  on  American  soil. 

Shortly  afterward  the  members  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  colonists. 
Some  of  these  colonists  favored  freedom  from  England  and 
were  known  as  Patriots,  or  Whigs.  Others  opposed  separation 
and  were  known  as  Loyalists,  or  Tories.  The  dissension  reached 
its  climax  on  July  4,  1776,  when  the  Continental  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  cut  the  tie  with 
England.  There  was  no  turning  back.  The  American  Revolution 
had  begun.  England  would  have  to  accept  the  declaration  or 
deny  it  by  force  of  arms.  It  chose  the  latter  course  and  failed. 

The  people  of  New  Hanover  County  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  various  ways.  The  county  was 
also  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  engagements  in  the 
conflict.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1775,  Josiah  Martin,  the  royal 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  devised  a  plan  to  crush  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  the  colony.  According  to  this  plan  British 
troops  were  to  be  brought  in  to  join  a  large  body  of  Tories  to 
be  drawn  from  among  the  numerous  Scotch  Highlanders  located 
in  the  upper  Cape  Fear  country.  They  would  also  be  supported 
by  local  Negro  slaves  who  would  be  persuaded  to  rise  against 
their  masters  and  who  would  be  armed  by  the  British.  The  com¬ 
bined  force  of  troops,  Tories,  and  slaves  would  restore  loyal 
government  in  North  Carolina.  The  British  troops  would  then 
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be  moved  on  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  other  colonies  so  that 
all  the  southern  colonies  would  be  restored  to  their  former 
loyalty  by  this  plan,  or  so  Martin  believed. 

Revolutionary  leaders  learned  of  Martin’s  plan  and  hurried 
to  frustrate  it.  Two  regiments  of  troops  were  already  being 
organized  for  the  service  of  the  Continental  Congress.  One  was 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Robert  Howe,  of  Brunswick  County, 
who  later  became  a  major  general  and  occupied  positions  of 
great  responsibility.  The  other  was  under  Col.  James  Moore  who, 
except  for  an  early  and  unexpected  death  in  1777,  might  have 
gone  on  to  far  greater  achievements.  It  was  he  who  directed  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  coming  danger.  In  addition  to  the  Continental 
troops,  local  military  units  were  hurriedly  formed.  Wilmington 
was  in  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement.  Women  and  children  were 
evacuated,  defense  works  hastily  prepared,  martial  law  declared, 
and  known  Tories  arrested.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1776, 
some  1,600  Tories  met  at  Cross  Creek  and  began  the  march 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  for  a  rendezvous  with  the 
British  troops  which  Moore  was  determined  to  prevent.  In  the 
early  morning  of  February  27,  a  Patriot  force  of  about  1,000 
men  met  the  Tories  at  Moores  Creek  Bridge,  about  25  miles  above 
Wilmington.  The  battle  that  followed  lasted  only  three  minutes, 
but  when  it  was  over  the  back  of  the  Tory  movement  in  North 
Carolina  had  been  broken.  In  early  May,  the  British  forces  under 
under  two  generals,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Charles,  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  only  to  learn  of  the 
futility  of  their  effort.  They  lingered  for  several  weeks  and 
sent  raiding  parties  ashore  from  time  to  time,  the  most  de¬ 
structive  one  being  directed  against  Brunswick  Town  and  nearby 
Kendall  Plantation.  Brunswick  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
at  this  time  and  never  again  was  occupied  by  more  than  a  few 
persons.  At  the  end  of  May  the  British  finally  left,  sailing  south¬ 
ward  to  launch  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Charlestown. 

After  the  British  left  the  Cape  Fear,  almost  five  years  passed 
before  they  returned.  When  they  did,  the  same  General  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  at  their  head.  In  May,  1780,  the  British  once  more 
appeared  at  Charlestown  and  this  time  succeeded  in  taking  it. 
From  Charlestown,  General  Cornwallis  led  a  large  force  to  seek 
out  and  defeat  the  main  body  of  Patriots  in  the  South.  On 
March  15,  1781,  he  met  the  Americans  led  by  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene  at  Guilford  Courthouse  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  battle 
that  followed,  both  sides  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  Cornwallis 
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pulled  back  to  Wilmington  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  battered  forces. 

The  previous  January,  Maj.  James  Craig,  in  command  of  a 
British  detachment,  had  been  sent  up  by  sea  from  Charleston 
to  secure  Wilmington  as  a  base  for  Cornwallis.  On  January  9 
Craig  landed  several  miles  below  Wilmington,  marched  in,  and 
seized  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  after  being  disarmed  and 
placed  on  parole,  were  allowed  to  go  about  their  usual  affairs. 
The  British  set  about  to  improve  the  defenses  of  the  town  and 
otherwise  secure  it  against  recapture.  On  April  12  Cornwallis 
arrived  from  Guilford  Courthouse  and  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  house  that  is  still  standing  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets.  In  Wilmington  the  British 
commander  had  to  decide  his  next  step.  He  thought  of  returning 
to  Charlestown  to  resume  his  efforts  to  conquer  the  Carolinas. 
Instead,  he  decided  to  go  north  and  conquer  Virginia,  which  had 
been  supplying  the  Carolinas  with  men  and  supplies.  With  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  fall,  he  believed,  the  Carolinas  would  collapse.  Since 
Georgia  had  already  been  overrun,  the  conquest  of  most  of  the 
South  would  then  be  completed.  With  this  plan  in  mind,  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  his  men  marched  out  of  Wilmington  on  April  25.  Less 
than  two  weeks  had  passed  since  his  arrival. 

While  Cornwallis  was  in  Wilmington,  a  human  tragedy  was 
playing  out  its  melancholy  course.  After  his  arrival,  Craig  had 
been  active  in  enlisting  the  support  of  local  Tories.  He  was  also 
zealous  in  running  down  revolutionary  leaders.  Among  the  local 
patriots,  none  was  more  distinguished  than  the  Wilmingtonians 
William  Hooper  and  Cornelius  Harnett.  Hooper  had  played  an 
active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement;  he  had  represented 
North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1777 
and  in  this  capacity  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Harnett  had  long  been  active  in  local  politics  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens.  An  early  and  zealous  revo¬ 
lutionary  leader,  Harnett  was  called  “the  Samuel  Adams  of 
North  Carolina.”  He  succeeded  Hooper  as  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  and  served  in  that  post  until  1780.  When  Major 
Craig  and  his  troops  arrived  in  Wilmington,  Harnett  was  there 
and  fled.  An  ill  man,  the  patriot  sought  safety  in  the  home  of  a 
friend  in  Onslow  County,  but  he  was  discovered  and  captured. 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  Harnett  was  thrown  across  the  back  of  a 
horse  “like  a  sack  of  meal”  and  taken  back  to  Wilmington  where 
he  was  imprisoned  in  a  roofless  blockhouse.  Unable  to  stand  the 
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At  left  is  the  Cornelius  Harnett 
House,  home  of  the  daring  Wil¬ 
mington  patriot. 


On  April  12,  1781,  Charles,  Earl 
Cornwallis,  established  his  Wil¬ 
mington  headquarters  in  this  house 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Market  streets  shown  here  in 
a  copy  of  a  pencil  sketch  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  Benson  J.  Lossing’s  The 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  (New  York,  [I860]),  II,  575. 


rigors  of  exposure,  he  died  on  April  28,  1781,  three  days  after 
Cornwallis  had  left  Wilmington.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  James. 

On  November  17,  1781,  Col.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  better  known 
as  “Lighthorse  Harry,”  rode  into  the  outskirts  of  Wilmington, 
which  was  still  occupied  by  Craig  and  his  British  troops.  Lee  was 
passing  through  on  his  way  to  General  Greene  with  a  message 
telling  of  the  surrender  of  General  Cornwallis  to  Gen.  George 
Washington,  the  commander  of  the  Continental  Army.  The 
momentous  event  had  taken  place  on  October  19  at  Yorktown, 
Virginia.  The  day  following  Lee’s  appearance,  Craig  and  his 
men  boarded  transports  and  sailed  out  of  the  Cape  Fear.  Before 
their  ships  were  out  of  sight,  Wilmington  had  been  occupied 
by  American  troops.  For  New  Hanover  County  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  war  was  over.  In  fact,  except  for  scattered  skirmishes, 
the  American  Revolution  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis,  although  the  formal  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed 
until  1783. 

An  interesting  aside  to  the  British  occupation  of  Wilmington 
is  the  story  of  the  later  careers  of  the  two  commanders  involved, 
Cornwallis  and  Craig.  Both  later  held  high  military  commands 
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in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  achieved  distinction.  Craig,  as 
Sir  James,  became  governor-general  of  Canada  and  also  held 
the  military  rank  of  general.  Cornwallis,  already  an  earl  while  in 
Wilmington,  later  became  a  marquis  also.  On  two  occasions  he 
served  as  governor-general  of  India  and  at  one  time  was  viceroy 
of  Ireland. 
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III.  The  Antebellum  Period 


The  Beginning  of  a  New  Nation 

The  American  Revolution  brought  to  an  end  one  phase  of 
history,  the  colonial  period.  At  the  same  time,  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  another  phase  that  also  ended  in  violence  within  a 
century.  Known  as  the  antebellum  period,  the  years  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  were  the  formative  period  of  the 
country.  Having  severed  the  tie  with  England,  the  American 
people  faced  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new  government. 
Early  in  the  conflict,  the  thirteen  colonies  were  transformed  into 
separate  and  sovereign  states,  but  survival  depended  on  the 
strength  that  could  come  only  with  unity.  For  this  reason,  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  was  accepted  as  a  central  govern¬ 
ing  body  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1781,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  a  formal  union  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
In  1789  the  confederation  gave  way  to  government  under  the 
present  Constitution.  This  new  central  government  was  stronger 
than  the  old,  but  there  were  differences  over  its  nature  that  led 
ultimately  to  civil  strife.  Nevertheless,  the  antebellum  period 
was  one  in  which  the  American  people  joined  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  great  nation  the  United  States  has  become.  In  the 
important  and  sometimes  exciting  developments,  New  Hanover 
County  played  a  vital  role. 

In  terms  of  political  theory  the  United  States  as  a  republic 
differed  radically  from  the  monarchy  which  it  replaced.  The  basic 
framework  of  government,  however,  remained  essentially  un¬ 
changed.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  were  divided  into  the 
traditional  three  branches :  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial.  Moreover,  the  changes  made  in  the  central  government 
had  little  effect  on  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  American 
people.  Their  contact  with  government  was  confined  almost 
altogether  to  local  levels. 

North  Carolina  became  a  state  in  1776  with  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  which  provided  for  the  same  general  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  had  existed  in  the  colony.  There  was  even  less  change 
in  local  government.  On  January  2,  1776,  the  last  New  Hanover 


County  Court  in  the  name  of  the  king  was  held.  The  next  court 
met  on  January  7,  1777,  and  was  held  in  the  name  of  the  state. 
The  shift  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  resulted  in  little  or  no 
change  in  the  function  of  the  court.  Since  the  state  constitution 
did  not  provide  for  a  particular  form  for  county  government  the 
existing  form  was  continued.  The  justices,  appointed  for  life  by 
the  governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county’s  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  General  Assembly,  continued  to  exercise  the  same 
judicial  and  administrative  functions  as  in  the  past.  In  some 
cases  the  justices  received  a  small  allowance  for  their  services; 
but  because  the  real  compensation  was  honor  and  prestige,  many 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  were  attracted  to  the  office. 
Maintenance  of  law  and  order  continued  to  rest  with  the  sheriff 
and  the  constables.  The  office  of  sheriff  remained  appointive  un¬ 
til  1829,  when  it  became  elective. 

The  town  government  of  Wilmington  also  remained  essentially 
the  same.  The  state  legislature  in  1777  continued  in  effect  the 
colonial  law  which  provided  that  Wilmington  be  governed  by 
five  commissioners  who  were  elected  biennially.  In  1842  the 
number  was  increased  to  seven  who  were  elected  annually. 

Wilmington  was  also  the  location  of  various  functions  of  the 
federal  government.  For  example,  customs  officials  were  stationed 
there  after  Brunswick  Town  had  been  partially  destroyed  and 
almost  totally  abandoned  during  the  Revolution.  Wilmington  was 
also  a  mail  center.  The  postal  service,  one  of  the  early  casualties 
of  the  war,  had  by  1789  been  reestablished  when  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  was  created.  Post  offices  were  opened  in 
four  North  Carolina  towns — Wilmington,  Edenton,  Washington, 
and  New  Bern — all  towns  on  the  main  post  road  connecting  the 
northern  and  southern  United  States.  In  1792  this  route  was 
shifted  inland  and  passed  from  Virginia  through  Fayetteville 
into  South  Carolina.  The  Wilmington  post  office  continued  in 
operation,  however,  and  in  1795  was  one  of  fifty-two  located  in 
the  state. 

For  some  years,  mail  was  generally  transported  from  place  to 
place  by  post  riders,  but  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  stagecoaches  were  used  increasingly  as  road 
conditions  improved.  By  about  1840  stagecoaches  were  being 
superceded  wherever  possible  by  the  faster  and  cheaper  trains. 
There  were  many  places,  however,  that  railroads  did  not  reach ; 
and  so  as  late  as  1860  stagecoaches,  post  riders,  and  special 
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couriers  were  still  used  to  transport  mail  in  certain  parts  of 
North  Carolina. 


Economic  Activities  of  the  Cape  Fear  People 

According  to  the  first  federal  census  of  1790,  New  Hanover 
County  had  a  population  of  7,000  persons,  including  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  who  resided  in  Wilmington.  Of  the  6,000  who  lived 
outside,  it  is  estimated  that  2,000  were  within  the  present  bounds 
of  New  Hanover  and  4,000  in  what  is  now  Pender  County.  Many 
of  the  townspeople  were  occupied  as  merchants,  sea  captains, 
seamen,  or  in  some  other  phase  of  trade  and  shipping,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  Wilmington  economy.  Others  were  lawyers,  doctors, 
civil  officials,  shopkeepers,  craftsmen,  laborers,  and  such.  A  few 
of  the  rural  people  lived  on  large  plantations,  but  most  were  to  be 
found  on  more  modest  landholdings.  Whatever  their  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  they  all  continued  to  depend  on  the  land  and 
the  forest  for  a  livelihood.  Various  agricultural  products  were 
cultivated  but  mostly  for  home  consumption  and,  perhaps,  for 
the  local  market.  Only  rice  was  an  important  commercial  crop. 
Cattle  and  swine  still  were  allowed  to  roam  through  the  wood¬ 
lands  to  produce  beef  and  pork.  Naval  stores,  lumber,  and  other 
timber  derivatives  continued  to  be  the  most  important  products 
of  the  forest. 

As  in  the  past,  economic  prosperity  depended  on  trade  with 
the  outside  world.  Before  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  an 
active  and  profitable  trade;  ships  leaving  the  Cape  Fear  River 
for  England  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  A  lesser  number  carried  cargo  to  coastal  ports, 
mostly  in  the  northern  colonies  but  occasionally  down  the  coast 
to  Charlestown.  War,  however,  brought  an  immediate  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  drop  in  shipping.  The  effect  of  hostilities  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1783,  almost  all  ships 
leaving  the  Cape  Fear  went  to  Charlestown  where  few  had  gone 
before. 

Peace  brought  recovery,  but  the  pattern  of  trade  had  changed 
to  some  extent.  North  Carolina  had  the  same  five  ports  of  colonial 
days,  and  the  Port  of  Brunswick  held  its  place  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  However,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  British  Empire,  and 
imperial  trading  privileges  were  no  longer  given  to  its  people. 
Nevertheless,  trade  with  England  was  resumed.  This  trade  con¬ 
tributed  to  economic  recovery  but  did  not  reach  prewar  levels.  In 
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part,  this  decline  was  due  to  restrictions  England  placed  on  trade 
with  her  former  colonies.  In  part,  it  was  because  the  Cape  Fear 
people  chose  to  seek  new  channels  of  trade.  The  decrease  in 
business  with  England  was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  with 
northern  United  States  ports,  with  Charleston,  and  with  the 
West  Indies.  Exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  increased  in 
spite  of  British  restrictions,  but  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  trade  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indies. 
The  large  volume  of  trade  with  these  islands  reflected  the  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  the  American  people  had  won  along  with  political 
freedom.  Ports  that  had  been  forbidden  to  them  as  colonists  were 
now  open.  The  extent  of  economic  recovery  in  the  immediate 
postwar  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1788-1789,  more  ships  came  into  the  Cape  Fear  River  than 
ever  before.  Almost  all  this  shipping  proceeded  upstream  to 
Wilmington.  The  decline  of  the  town  of  Brunswick  was  indicated 
by  the  change  in  name  of  the  “Port  of  Brunswick”  to  the  “Port 
of  Wilmington.” 

The  passing  years  brought  changes  in  economic  activities.  By 
1860,  the  end  of  the  antebellum  period,  the  official  population  of 
New  Hanover  County  was  22,000,  of  which  some  9,500  lived  in 
Wilmington.  Probably  the  same  number,  9,500,  were  in  what  is 
now  Pender  County,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  3,000  who  were 
rural  residents  within  the  present  bounds  of  New  Hanover. 
These  country  people  still  farmed  and  by  then  were  growing 
some  cotton  and  peanuts.  Agriculture  as  a  commercial  pursuit, 
however,  remained  less  important  than  the  manufacture  of 
forest  products.  Even  rice  had  ceased  to  be  a  crop  of  consequence. 
Lumber  continued  to  be  a  lucrative  source  of  income,  but  tar  and 
pitch  production  had  declined  to  relative  unimportance.  Turpen¬ 
tine,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  the  leading  product  of  the 
Cape  Fear  area.  Turpentine  production,  in  fact,  was  the  leading 
industry  of  North  Carolina,  concentrated  in  the  Cape  Fear  coun¬ 
ties  with  New  Hanover  second  only  to  Bladen  in  the  number  of 
distilleries.  About  two  thirds  of  the  entire  national  production 
was  exported  through  the  port  of  Wilmington.  Some  was 
shipped  out  in  the  raw  state,  but  most  of  it  was  reduced  by 
distillation  to  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  residue  of  this  process 
was  rosin;  its  value  as  an  export  was  second  only  to  turpentine. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  lumber, 
the  economic  significance  of  New  Hanover  County  rested  mainly 
on  the  role  of  Wilmington  as  a  center  of  trade  and  shipping.  As 
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These  dock  hands  are  loading  cotton,  as  depicted  in  top  photograph.  The 
lower  photograph  shows  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  loading  rosin.  Photographs 
from  McKoy  collection. 
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the  population  of  interior  North  Carolina  increased,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Wilmington  increased.  From  an  ever  widening  area 
goods  flowed  through  the  city  to  the  outside  world.  In  value, 
about  half  the  exports  was  turpentine,  followed  by  rosin,  cotton 
and  cotton  products,  and  timber  products.  Of  less  importance 
were  rice,  peanuts,  tar,  pitch,  corn,  flaxseed,  and  sundry  other 
products.  The  great  majority  of  these  exports  went  to  other 
American  ports.  Only  about  one  eighth  went  to  Europe,  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  other  foreign  destinations. 


Transportation 

Closely  related  to  the  expansion  of  trade  were  improvements 
in  transportation  by  road,  by  water,  and  later  by  railroad.  As 
the  growing  population  spread  out  over  a  wider  area,  more 
roads  were  built.  In  some  cases,  goods  were  brought  over  these 
roads  directly  to  Wilmington.  In  other  cases,  they  were  brought 
to  Fayetteville,  Elizabethtown,  or  some  other  river  community, 
and  then  by  water  to  Wilmington. 

Roads  continued  to  be  crude  and  unpaved,  and  the  vehicles 
were  little  better.  The  four-horse  stagecoach  carried  passengers 
and  mail  over  specified  routes,  but  land  travel  was  mostly  by 
private  conveyance.  The  more  affluent  people  used  closed  car¬ 
riages,  similar  in  appearance  but  lighter  than  a  stagecoach. 
Persons  of  more  modest  means  used  less  expensive  vehicles,  such 
as  a  sulky  for  a  single  person,  or  a  gig  for  two.  Most  people,  how¬ 
ever,  both  male  and  female,  continued  to  ride  on  horseback. 
The  inescapable  hardships  of  antebellum  journeys  discouraged 
land  travel,  and  for  that  reason  Wilmington  did  not  achieve  its 
full  potential  as  a  center  of  trade.  There  continued  to  be  a 
general  dependence  on  water  transportation,  and  this  depen¬ 
dence,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  increasing  concern  over  the  condition 
of  the  waterways. 

As  early  as  1784  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  navigability 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  similar  measures  were  taken  in  the 
years  that  followed.  Because  it  was  the  only  important  river 
that  flowed  into  the  ocean,  it  was  the  most  important  river  in  the 
state  for  trade.  But  the  Cape  Fear  had  its  limitations.  Both 
entrances  to  the  river,  at  the  Bar  and  farther  upstream  at  New 
Inlet,  were  treacherous.  At  the  mouth  of  Town  Creek,  the  Flats 
continued  to  limit  the  size  of  vessels  that  could  proceed  over  it. 
To  make  matters  worse,  ships  deliberately  sunk  during  the 
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Revolution  to  impede  the  British  remained  as  a  hazard  to  all 
craft. 

For  some  time,  improvements  to  the  various  rivers  of  North 
Carolina  were  undertaken  by  the  state  government,  and  about 
1819  Hamilton  Fulton,  a  celebrated  English  engineer,  was 
brought  over  to  guide  this  project.  Work  on  the  Cape  Fear  wras 
concentrated  on  the  main  river  between  Wilmington  and  the 
ocean  where  a  system  of  jetties  was  planned.  The  work  was 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Hinton  James,  a  Wilmingtonian 
wTho  is  best  known  as  the  first  student  to  enter  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  In  the  end,  Fulton’s  schemes 
exceeded  the  financial  resources  of  the  state,  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted  in  1825. 

At  about  the  same  time  and  in  a  more  realistic  mood,  the  state 
legislature  appropriated  $6,000  for  clearing  out  the  Flats  and 
directed  that  a  steam  dredge  be  purchased  for  the  job.  In 
addition,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  federal  government  to 
assume  part  of  the  burden,  and  it  did.  Between  1829  and  1839, 
annual  federal  appropriations  were  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
funds  ceased  altogether  during  the  following  eight  years;  they 
were  resumed  in  1847,  but  because  money  came  so  slowly  and 
intermittently  a  number  of  enterprising  Wilmington  business¬ 
men  raised  $60,000,  a  large  sum  for  the  time,  so  that  work 
could  be  continued  on  the  river  and  the  Bar.  In  the  meantime, 
improvements  had  also  been  made  on  the  Northwest  Branch  of 
the  Cape  Fear,  between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville.  This  work 
also  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  result  of  private  initiative.  In  1818 
the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company  was  improving  that  portion 
of  the  river,  and  by  1848  the  Cape  Fear  Transportation  Company 
had  spent  more  than  $60,000  on  the  same  work. 

A  great  day  in  the  history  of  New  Hanover  County  came  in 
the  year  1817  with  the  arrival  of  the  Prometheus.  It  was  the  first 
steamboat  to  come  into  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  had  been  built  in 
Beaufort  for  a  firm  in  Wilmington  which  proposed  to  run  the 
vessel  from  Wilmington  to  both  Fayetteville  and  Southport.  A 
side-wheeler  on  its  maiden  voyage,  the  Prometheus  arrived 
in  Wilmington  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  gun  salutes, 
and  a  general  air  of  excitement.  For  the  Cape  Fear  country 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  area.  Under  the  leadership  of 
James  Seawell,  the  Clarendon  Steamboat  Company  was  organized 
at  Wilmington  in  1818  and  received  from  the  state  the  exclusive 
right  to  operate  steamboats  on  the  Cape  Fear  for  a  period  of 
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The  Prometheus,  a  side-wheeler,  is  pictured  in  James  Sprunt’s  Tales  and 
Traditions  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear,  1661-1896  (Wilmington,  1896). 


seven  years.  In  return  the  company  was  required  to  keep  at  least 
one  vessel  in  service.  In  addition  to  the  Prometheus,  another 
side- wheeler,  the  Henrietta,  was  soon  on  a  regular  run  between 
Wilmington  and  Fayetteville.  Other  vessels  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  1822  the  Cape  Fear  Steamboat  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated.  By  the  1850s,  in  addition  to  the  riverboats,  there 
were  regularly  scheduled  steamers  plying  between  Wilmington 
and  Charleston.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  others  to  and  from 
northern  ports  as  well  as  to  more  distant  places.  The  Charleston 
packets  operated  by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  were  reminders  of  a  new  day  in  transportation. 

March  7,  1840,  was  another  great  day  in  the  history  of 
New  Hanover  County.  On  that  date  the  first  railroad  line  into 
Wilmington  was  completed  when  the  last  spike  was  driven  at 
present-day  Goldsboro.  Until  then  Wilmington  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  north  only  by  unscheduled  ships  and  by  two 
stage  lines.  One  line  passed  through  New  Bern  and  the  other 
through  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh.  A  few  years  earlier,  the 
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P.  K.  Dickinson,  whose  portrait  is  pictured  above,  instigated  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  so  important  to  New  Hanover 
commerce.  Photograph  from  William  Lord  DeRosset’s  Pictorial  and  His¬ 
torical  New  Hanover  County  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  (Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  1938),  p.[53].  Other  pictures  from  this  volume  are 
used  in  this  pamphlet  and  will  be  so  acknowledged. 

railroad  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States,  and 
among  the  many  interested  in  this  revolutionary  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  was  P.  K.  Dickinson,  a  resident  of  Wilmington.  On  a 
visit  to  New  England,  Dickinson  saw  a  small  railroad  in 
operation,  and  he  returned  home  convinced  that  this  was  the 
means  by  which  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  Wilmington  could 
be  increased.  His  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  other  Wilming- 
tonians  joined  him  in  the  determination  to  see  Wilmington,  the 
chief  seaport  of  the  state,  connected  with  Raleigh,  the  capital,  by  a 
rail  line.  As  a  result,  in  January,  1834,  the  state  legislature  issued 
a  charter  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Raleigh  Railroad.  The  people  of  Wilmington  subscribed  money 
for  the  project,  but  the  people  of  Raleigh  failed  to  do  the  same. 
For  that  reason,  the  charter  was  amended  and  the  destination 
of  the  road  was  changed  from  Raleigh  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roa¬ 
noke  River.  There  it  would  join  other  lines  running  into  Virginia 
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and  thereby  become  a  part  of  the  continuous  systems  that  would 
extend  from  north  to  south.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders.  held  in  the  courthouse  at  Wilmington  on  March  14,  1836, 
Edward  B.  Dudley  was  elected  president.  He  resigned  the  office 
the  following  year  to  become  the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  state  legislature. 

Construction  on  the  road  began  in  October,  1836,  and  ended 
with  the  driving  of  the  final  spike  on  March  7,  1840.  Several 
weeks  later  on  April  5,  1840,  a  mammoth  celebration  was  held 
in  Wilmington  to  mark  the  completion  of  this  great  enterprise 
which  also  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  town 
and  the  county.  The  track,  extending  for  I6II/2  miles,  was  the 
longest  single  line  of  railroad  track  in  the  world.  Like  other 
roads  of  the  time,  it  was  laid  on  wooden  stringers  on  which  were 
fastened  plate  iron  2  inches  wide  and  y>  inch  thick.  The  name 
of  the  line  was  changed  to  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 
in  1855. 

The  importance  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  was  increased 
by  the  extension  of  its  services  in  several  directions.  Four 
steamers  were  acquired  to  make  regular  runs  between  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Charleston.  In  1846  another  line,  the  Wilmington  and 
Manchester  Railroad,  was  incorporated  to  extend  into  South 
Carolina  and  to  join  several  lines  in  that  state  with  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Weldon  Railroad  and  with  Cape  Fear  shipping.  Work 
on  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  was  begun  at  once  and  was 
carried  on  vigorously  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Its  depot 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Chestnut  Street. 

In  1855  a  connection  between  Wilmington  and  the  western 
part  of  the  state  was  projected  with  the  chartering  of  the 
Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford  Railroad.  By  1861  this 
line  was  incomplete,  but  it  extended  for  some  100  miles  through 
the  pine  forests  where  naval  stores  were  produced  and  into  the 
Piedmont  counties  where  cotton  was  grown. 

The  several  rail  lines,  along  the  steamer  connections  and  the 
roads,  extended  over  a  wide  area  in  various  directions  and 
brought  increased  trade  and  prosperity  to  Wilmington  and  New 
Hanover  County.  They  also  brought  in  many  visitors.  Wilming¬ 
ton  became  an  important  connecting  point  for  passengers  travel¬ 
ing  between  the  north  and  the  south. 

A  natural  offshoot  of  the  growing  commerce  of  Wilmington 
was  the  need  for  banking  facilities.  In  answer  to  this  need  the 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  a  private  organization,  was  chartered  by 
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the  state  in  1804.  This  and  the  Bank  of  New  Bern,  chartered  the 
same  year,  were  the  first  banks  in  North  Carolina.  The  Bank 
of  Cape  Fear  building  was  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Front  and  Princess  streets.  Banking  facilities  expanded  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  business  until  in  1860  Wilmington  had 
four  of  the  thirty-six  banks  in  the  state.  The  four  included  a 
branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters 
in  Raleigh,  and  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  which  had  branches  in 
several  other  towns  in  the  state. 

Church  Life  after  the  Revolution 

The  collapse  of  organized  religion  that  came  with  the  Revo¬ 
lution  created  a  void  that  cried  to  be  filled.  In  time  this  need 
resulted  in  the  resurgence  of  church  life  in  w'hich  varied  de¬ 
nominations  and  creeds  played  a  part.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  England  emerged  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  much  like  the  old  but  no  longer  bound  by  adminis¬ 
trative  ties.  This  revival  was  marked  in  New  Hanover  County  in 
1795  when  the  vestry  of  St.  James  Parish  met  and  reorganized. 
Soon  thereafter  the  Reverend  Solomon  Hailing,  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  ministers,  arrived,  and  the  old  church 
building  near  Fourth  and  Market  streets  once  more  stirred  with 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  This  building  was  in  such  a 
bad  state  of  repair  by  1839  that  a  new  structure  was  begun, 
a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Market  and  Third  streets.  This  impressive  building  wTas  conse¬ 
crated  the  following  year  and  continues  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
thriving  congregation. 

Another  active  Christian  body  appeared  in  New  Hanover 
County  in  1797  when  the  Methodists  joined  together  in  a  formal 
organization.  For  some  years,  the  Reverend  Francis  Asbury,  later 
a  bishop,  included  the  Cape  Fear  in  his  ceaseless  travels  and 
attracted  both  blacks  and  whites  by  his  fervent  preaching.  As  a 
result  in  November,  1797,  his  followers  formed  the  Front  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  local  leader  of  the  movement 
was  William  Meredith,  who  died  in  1799  and  left  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  a  chapel  and  dwelling.  The  first  place  of  worship  was 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Front  streets. 
Asbury  preached  there  for  the  first  time  in  February,  1801,  to  a 
capacity  audience.  This  building  was  burned  in  the  disastrous 
fire  which  swept  over  part  of  Wilmington  in  1843,  but  another 
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church  building  was  soon  raised  on  the  same  site  and  continued 
to  serve  the  congregation  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

Religious  life  in  New  Hanover  County  was  further  invigorated 
when  the  Presbyterians  first  organized  in  April,  1817,  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  New  Hanover.  Since  as  far  back  as  1756,  when  the  Reverend 
Hugh  McAden  first  preached  in  Wilmington,  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  had  visited  the  town  and  had  found  a  warm  response  among 
the  Scottish  residents  and  others  who  had  been  raised  in  the 
faith.  For  some  time  after  their  organization,  the  Presbyterians 
had  no  place  of  -worship  of  their  own,  and  they  were  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  a  fine  ecumenical  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  local 
Episcopalians  who  permitted  them  to  use  St.  James  Church  for 
their  services.  Their  own  church  was  completed  in  1818,  and  in 
May,  1819,  the  first  pastor,  the  Reverend  Artenus  Boies,  arrived. 
Within  a  few  months,  the  church,  along  with  many  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  church  was  soon 
raised  on  the  same  location  and  remained  in  use  until  it,  too,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  April  13,  1859.  After  this  disaster,  the  con¬ 
gregation  purchased  a  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Orange  and 
Third  streets  and  there  built  a  new  and  larger  church  which  was 
completed  in  April,  1861. 

Baptists  were  active  in  the  Cape  Fear  area  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  New 
Hanover  County  until  much  later.  The  First  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  on  April  13,  1833,  but  apparently  it  did  not  have  a 
settled  minister  until  the  Reverend  A.  Paul  Repiton  arrived  in 
1839.  The  first  building  was  a  frame  structure  located  on  Front 
Street  between  Ann  and  Nun.  In  time  the  growth  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  led  to  plans  for  a  new  building,  and  a  lot  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets  was  purchased  for  the 
purpose.  Funds  for  the  proposed  building  were  subscribed  in 
February,  1859,  and  construction  work  began  soon  thereafter. 
War,  however,  interrupted  the  project  and  it  was  not  completed 
until  1870.  During  the  interim,  the  old  church  proved  inadequate, 
so  for  a  while  services  were  held  in  the  city  hall  with  the  old 
building  eventually  being  converted  into  a  residence. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  county  was  founded  in 
1845.  On  January  1  of  that  year,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Murphy 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  proposed  congregation  by  the  bishop 
of  Charleston,  whose  jurisdiction  then  included  North  Carolina. 
Although  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  county  did  not  number 
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Shown  at  left  is  Saint 
Mary’s  Pro-Cathedral. 


These  copies  of  early  pictures  appearing  in  DeRosset’s  Pictorial  and 
Historical  New  Hanover  County  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  show 
churches  of  great  historical  interest  which  are  still  active  in  Wilmington. 
The  Grace  Methodist  Church  was  originally  the  Front  Street  Methodist 
founded  in  1799. 
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more  than  forty  at  the  time,  Father  Murphy,  a  dedicated  and 
energetic  leader,  brought  them  together  in  an  active  body  and 
rented  a  small  room  to  serve  as  a  temporary  church.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1845,  a  lot  located  on  the  south  side  of  Dock  Street  between 
Second  and  Third  was  purchased  for  a  church.  The  members 
contributed  liberally  to  a  building  fund,  and  the  cornerstone  of 
St.  Thomas  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  laid  on  May  28,  1846. 
The  completed  building  was  consecrated  on  July  18  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

New  Hanover  County  was  without  a  Lutheran  organization 
until  1859.  For  many  years  Germans,  predominantly  Lutheran, 
had  come  to  the  county  to  make  their  home.  Lacking  a  Lutheran 
church,  they  generally  worshiped  with  other  denominations.  At 
first  the  Lutherans  held  their  services  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  later  in  the  vestry  room  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1859,  however,  some  sixty  Lutherans  decided  the  time 
had  come  to  worship  according  to  their  past  custom.  Accordingly, 
they  organized  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Church  on  January  6,  1859, 
and  called  the  Reverend  John  H.  Mengert  as  their  first  pastor. 
In  the  same  year,  1859,  the  congregation  acquired  property  on 
the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street  between  Market  and  Princess  streets 
for  a  church  building  of  their  own.  Construction  soon  began  and 
the  handsome  structure  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Cultural  Activities  in  Antebellum  Days 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  authorized  public 
schools,  but  although  some  citizens  favored  the  creation  of  such 
a  system,  others  opposed  it.  While  the  issue  was  debated  through 
the  passing  years,  the  people  continued  to  rely  on  private  initia¬ 
tive  for  education.  As  in  the  past,  many  children  received  from 
their  parents  an  education  that  was  too  often  inadequate.  Also, 
private  tutors  continued  to  serve  those  who  could  afford  them. 
At  the  same  time,  subscription  schools  became  increasingly 
popular.  Such  a  school  sometime  came  into  being  when  a  planter 
who  had  hired  a  tutor  for  his  own  children  might  arrange  for 
neighboring  children  to  share  the  service  and  the  expense.  On 
occasion,  the  sharing  went  to  the  extent  of  providing  visiting 
children  with  room  and  board  during  the  school  term.  More  often 
than  not  the  tutor  rather  than  the  planter  took  the  initiative  in 
soliciting  students  on  his  own  account,  often  by  means  of  news¬ 
papers.  Some  of  the  schools  were  for  boys,  some  for  girls,  and 
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some  mixed.  Fees  depended  on  the  subjects  taught,  which  might 
include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  philosophy,  science,  or  others.  Subscription 
schools  were  often  of  temporary  duration  and  their  quality  de¬ 
pended,  of  course,  on  the  teacher. 

Academies  were  another  popular  type  of  educational  insti¬ 
tution.  Some  differed  little  from  subscription  schools,  but  most 
had  a  sounder  financial  foundation  and  were  more  lasting.  For 
this  reason,  they  generally  provided  a  more  thorough  education, 
and  many  had  large  and  substantial  school  buildings. 

New  Hanover  County  and  especially  the  town  of  Wilmington 
had  their  share  of  private  schools  and  perhaps  more.  The  insti¬ 
tution  begun  by  the  Reverend  James  Tate  before  the  Revolution 
came  to  an  end  when  he  moved  to  Orange  County  during  the 
course  of  the  conflict.  Its  place  was  filled  when  the  Reverend 
William  Bingham,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland,  founded 
“Bingham  School  in  Wilmington.” 

The  Innes  Academy  came  into  being  shortly  after  the  Bingham 
School  was  begun.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  in  1754,  Col. 
James  Innes  had  provided  in  his  will  that  his  plantation  and 
certain  other  property  should  be  used  for  a  free  school  for  “the 
youth  of  North  Carolina”  upon  the  death  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  widow  died  in  1775,  but  the  civil  strife  that  already  gripped 
the  province  delayed  any  action  on  the  establishment  of  the 
school.  Unfortunately,  in  1783  the  plantation  buildings  were 
burned.  In  the  same  year  the  state  legislature  incorporated  Innes 
Academy  and  placed  it  under  a  board  of  trustees  who  were 
authorized  to  sell  the  Innes  property.  The  proceeds,  along  with 
other  gifts  that  might  be  received,  were  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  or  erection  of  a  suitable  school  building  at  a  convenient 
location  to  be  selected.  In  1788,  additional  funds  were  raised  by 
subscription.  Property  was  acquired  in  Wilmington  on  the  north 
side  of  Princess  Street  between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  the 
school  building  was  begun.  Before  it  was  completed,  however,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  newly  created  Thalian  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  lower  floor  to  be  fitted  out  as  a  theater  and  used  by 
the  association  under  a  perpetual  lease.  The  upper  floor  was  to 
be  occupied  by  the  academy.  Completed  about  the  year  1800,  the 
building  was  a  large  brick  structure  wThich  stood  long  after  it 
ceased  to  serve  as  a  school. 

The  existence  of  numerous  other  schools  in  Wilmington 
throughout  the  antebellum  period  is  indicated  by  newspaper 
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advertisements  in  Wilmington  and  in  other  towns  of  the  state. 
Among  these  schools  were  the  Wilmington  Academy;  Stanlift’s 
Writing  School ;  Corbin’s  School ;  Spencer’s  Academy,  operated  by 
James  Dickson  “for  young  gentlemen”;  Ryckman’s;  Simpson’s; 
Mrs.  Jewett’s  schools  for  young  ladies ;  Murdoch’s  English  School ; 
Crook’s  Grammar  School ;  Repiton’s  School  “for  the  youth” ;  the 
Wilmington  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  which  was  established 
in  Wilmington  in  1852  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Jewett,  from  Maine; 
and  the  Odd  Fellows  School,  established  in  1843  on  land  leased 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Wilmington  Academy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  educational  ventures  in  early  Wil¬ 
mington  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  existence  of  the  Innes 
Academy  for  boys.  In  1817,  the  ladies  of  the  town  formed  the 
Female  Benevolent  Society  of  Wilmington.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Eliza  Lord,  this  organization  undertook  to  provide  poor  girls 
and  destitute  orphans  with  a  religious  and  secular  education. 
Widely  recognized  for  its  excellence,  the  school  was  in  operation 
for  some  years  and  wras  the  inspiration  for  similar  schools  in 
other  towns,  such  as  Raleigh. 

An  example  of  rural  schools  was  Halsey’s,  which  was  opened 
in  1836  by  B.  W.  Halsey  at  his  plantation  on  the  sound,  eight 
miles  from  Wilmington.  It  was  open  to  both  sexes  with  accommo¬ 
dations  available  for  eight  to  ten  boarding  students.  The  charge 
was  $4.00  per  month  provided  students  furnished  their  own 
bedding. 

Advocates  of  public  education  gained  an  important  victory  in 
1839  when  the  General  Assembly  authorized  a  public  education 
system  for  all  counties  in  which  the  people  approved  the  program 
by  popular  vote.  The  majority  of  the  counties,  including  New 
Hanover,  did  approve.  As  a  result,  several  public  schools  were 
established  in  the  county,  but  they  were  not  widely  patronized 
and  so  were  of  poor  quality.  Until  the  end  of  the  antebellum 
period,  most  parents  who  could  afford  the  expense,  especially 
those  in  Wilmington,  continued  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools. 

The  most  important  outgrowth  of  public  education  in  New 
Hanover  County  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  the  Union  Free 
School.  The  name  “Union”  was  applied  to  any  school  in  which 
private  and  public  interests  were  united  by  legislative  action.  The 
Union  Free  School  resulted  from  a  meeting  held  in  1856  in 
which  a  number  of  Wilmingtonians  gathered  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  in  the  community.  Soon  after- 
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ward  funds  were  raised  and  a  building  was  constructed  on  South 
Sixth  Street,  between  Nun  and  Church.  It  was  ready  for  use  by 
October  1,  1857,  and  from  the  beginning  the  school  made  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  cultural  advancement  of  the  town 
and  county. 

The  cultural  interests  of  the  people  of  New  Hanover  were 
also  reflected  in  the  newspapers  published.  Throughout  the  ante¬ 
bellum  period  numerous  newspapers  were  published  in  Wil¬ 
mington  at  one  time  or  another,  but  most  were  of  short  duration. 
An  example,  and  perhaps  the  first  to  appear  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  was  Hall’s  Wilmington  Gazette.  Allmand  Hall  was  a 
printer  in  Wilmington  as  early  as  1789,  and  in  1797  he  began 
the  publication  which  bore  his  name  and  which  was  soon  to 
become  the  Wilmington  Gazette.  In  1808  he  sold  the  paper  to 
William  S.  Hasell,  who  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1815. 
The  Wilmington  Gazette  then  passed  into  other  hands  and  was 
published  until  1816  when  it  appears  to  have  ceased.  Other 
short-lived  newspapers  were  the  Wilmington  Herald,  the  Cape 
Fear  Recorder,  the  People’s  Forum,  the  Wilmington  Advertiser, 
the  Wilmington  Messenger,  the  Democratic  Messenger,  the 
Democratic  Free  Press,  and  others. 

Of  the  early  newspapers,  two  were  particularly  outstanding 
in  influence  and  service  to  the  community.  One,  the  Wilmington 
Chronicle,  was  begun  in  1838  by  Asa  A.  Brown.  In  1851  Brown 
sold  it  to  Talcott  Burr,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Wilmington 
Herald.  The  other  was  the  Wilmington  Journal,  founded  in 
1844  by  the  firm  of  Fulton  and  Price,  well-known  printers  and 
publishers.  A  strong  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  be¬ 
came  the  first  regular  daily  paper  published  in  North  Carolina. 
In  1860  the  state  had  only  eight  daily  papers.  The  Wilmington 
Journal  was  one ;  the  Wilmington  Herald  was  another. 

Wilmington  people  had  access  to  reading  material  other  than 
the  local  newspapers.  For  example,  there  was  the  “reading  room” 
established  by  William  Hasell  in  1808.  A  native  of  the  town, 
Hasell  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1799  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  training  but  seems  to  have  been 
more  interested  in  literary  matters.  In  any  event,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  practice  of  law  and  opened  a  bookstore.  The 
reading  room  was  an  extension  of  the  store ;  its  purpose,  in 
Hasell’s  own  words,  was  “to  collect  in  one  mass  all  the  responsi¬ 
ble  papers  of  every  political  description  to  be  regularly  filed, 
all  new  and  interesting  pamphlets  and  a  variety  of  the  best 
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reviews  published  in  the  United  States  and  England.”  Like 
similar  rooms  in  other  towns,  Hasell’s  became  the  place  where 
the  intellectually  inclined  citizens  could  gather  for  reading  and 
discussion.  For  this  privilege  they  paid  $10.00  per  year.  Soon 
after  Hasell  opened  his  reading  room,  he  purchased  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Gazette  and  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties.  The 
date  the  reading  room  closed  is  not  known,  but  it  did  serve  as  a 
model  for  others  to  follow. 

A  similar  facility  was  begun  in  1813  by  Alexander  Macalester, 
who  maintained  a  collection  of  newspapers,  local  and  out-of- 
town,  “for  the  perusal  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.”  This  “reading 
room”  occupied  a  house  and  was  in  operation  for  several  years. 
Another  such  room  was  maintained  by  Thomas  Loring,  the  editor 
of  the  People’s  Press  and  the  Wilmington  Advertiser.  In  1833 
he  kept  a  file  of  150  newspapers  from  twenty  states  for  the  use 
of  members  and  planned  to  include  papers  from  all  the  states. 

Mr.  Loring,  in  the  same  year,  expressed  further  interest  in  the 
literary  pursuits  of  the  community  when  he  urged  the  formation 
of  a  library  and  debating  society.  Shortly  thereafter  the  People’s 
Press  carried  an  announcement  of  a  “regular”  meeting  of  such 
an  organization,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lasted  for  long. 
The  idea  of  a  library  was  revived  in  1849  when  the  merchants 
formed  the  Wilmington  Mercantile  Library  Association.  The 
Wilmington  Library  Association,  formed  in  1855,  occupied  a  hall 
in  a  business  building  on  Water  Street  and  seems  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  broad  support.  In  1856  it  received  all  books  and  cases  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  on  condition  that  its  members  would  also 
be  accepted  by  the  donee  organization.  The  Library  Association 
soon  outgrew  its  quarters  on  Water  Street,  and  its  directors 
appealed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  town  of  Wilmington  for 
the  use  of  a  room  in  the  recently  completed  Town  Hall.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  request  was  granted  and  the  new  quarters  were 
occupied  in  1858. 

The  theater  was  an  additional  source  of  cultural  stimulation. 
From  time  to  time  traveling  companies,  generally  from  the 
North,  came  to  Wilmington,  as  they  did  to  certain  other  towns 
in  the  state.  In  some  cases  the  companies  remained  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  giving  two  or  three  performances  a  week. 
Negro  minstrels  with  an  all-white  cast  began  to  appear  in  the 
1840s.  One  example  of  this  particular  form  of  entertainment 
was  the  “grand  concert”  given  in  Wilmington  in  December, 
1844,  by  the  Original  Plantation  Melodists,  which  boasted  “com- 
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Barnum  and  Bailey’s  ever  popular  circus  provided  entertainment  for 
citizens  of  all  ages.  Photograph  from  McKoy  collection. 


posers  and  singers  of  all  the  most  Popular  Negro  Songs  and 
Choruses  of  the  present  day.”  A  similar  group,  West  and  Piel’s 
“Old  and  original  Campbell  Minstrels,”  visited  Wilmington  in 
1851. 

There  was  also  entertainment  on  a  higher  plane,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  was  more  exciting  than  that  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  “Swed¬ 
ish  Nightingale.”  In  1850  Miss  Lind,  accompanied  by  her  man¬ 
ager,  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  a  large  entourage,  passed  through 
Wilmington  on  the  way  to  Charleston  in  the  course  of  her 
triumphant  American  tour.  She  was  not  scheduled  to  perform 
in  Wilmington,  but  enthusiastic  townspeople  who  were  reluctant 
to  have  her  leave  without  hearing  her  glorious  voice  pleaded 
with  her  to  honor  them  with  a  concert.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Lind 
had  to  catch  a  boat  to  Charleston,  and  time  would  not  permit 
her  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  following  year,  however,  she 
returned  and  gave  a  concert  in  Mozart  Hall,  w'hich  was  located 
over  stores  on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  between  Market 
and  Dock.  Needless  to  say,  her  appearance  was  an  overwhelming 
success  and  an  enduring  memory  for  the  people  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  her. 

The  people  of  New  Hanover  did  not  always  depend  on  out- 
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siders  for  entertainment  but  sometimes  used  local  talent.  About 
1788  a  number  of  citizens  organized  the  Thalian  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  dramatic  performances.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  association  acquired,  under  perpetual  lease,  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Innes  Academy  building  as  a  permanent  home. 

The  organization  attracted  to  its  folds  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  people  of  the  community,  but  for  various  reasons  its 
existence  was  intermittent  and  in  the  years  that  followed  it  went 
through  several  reorganizations.  By  the  early  1850s,  the  Innes 
Academy  no  longer  functioned  as  a  school,  and  the  town  authori¬ 
ties  decided  to  acquire  the  site  for  a  new  city  hall.  The  Thalian 
Association  received  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  on  condition 
it  furnish  and  equip  a  theater  in  the  east  wing  of  the  proposed 
structure.  The  theater  that  resulted  opened  with  great  ceremony 
on  October  12,  1858,  and  its  style  and  beauty  were  sources  of 
pride  to  the  community.  Unfortunately,  the  association  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  new  home.  It  soon  found  itself  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  its  rights  and  interest  in  the  building  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  town  of  Wilmington.  The  Thalian  Association  was 
then  dissolved. 

Life  in  Antebellum  Days 

In  1790  when  the  population  of  Wilmington  was  approximately 
1,000,  its  buildings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  contained  within 
the  area  bounded  by  Chestnut,  Third,  and  Orange  streets,  and 
the  river.  Outside  these  bounds  there  were  a  few  buildings 
scattered  to  the  north  and  south  along  the  river.  Also,  several 
buildings,  including  St.  James  Church,  extended  out  Market 
Street  as  far  as  Fifth  Street,  which  was  the  original  eastern 
boundary  of  the  town  and  was  long  known  as  “the  old  boundary 
line.”  Beyond  this  limited  area  of  occupation,  woodlands  extended 
outward  in  all  directions  except  on  the  river  side. 

Seventy  years  later,  in  1860,  the  population  had  increased  ten¬ 
fold  to  just  under  10,000  persons.  More  people  brought  more 
business,  and  the  increased  activity  was  apparent  everywhere. 
Along  the  riverfront  there  were  numerous  vessels,  some  loading 
and  unloading  at  the  wharves  while  others  waited  to  anchor 
and  take  their  place  when  space  permitted.  Square-rigged  ships 
from  foreign  lands  were  crowded  together  with  sleek  American 
schooners.  Intermingled  with  these  specimens  of  a  passing  mode 
were  forerunners  of  the  future,  modern  steamers.  Other  re- 
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minders  of  the  changing  times  were  the  depot  and  tracks  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad. 

While  Wilmington  grew  in  population  and  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  it  retained  many  aspects  of  a  small  village.  As  late 
as  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  buildings  of  the  town,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  still  within  the  area  bounded  by  Campbell, 
Fifth,  and  Wooster  streets,  and  the  river.  As  the  population 
became  more  crowded,  the  physical  appearance  of  the  town 
underwent  change  as  some  low,  poorly  drained  areas  were  filled 
in,  and  the  level  of  others  lowered.  Generally,  these  changes  in 
terrain  involved  the  several  small  streams  which  flowed  through 
the  town  and  were  so  much  a  part  of  its  development.  One  of 
the  streams  originated  at  Third  Street  between  Ann  and  Orange 
and  flowed  westward  to  the  river.  It  took  its  name,  Tanyard 
Branch,  from  a  tanyard  placed  along  its  course  in  1826.  A  short 
distance  to  the  northward  Willow  Springs  Branch  rose  near 
Third  and  Dock  and  also  followed  a  westward  course  to  the  river. 
Jacob’s  Run  began  near  Fourth  and  Princess  and  followed  a 
southwestwardly  course  to  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Dock  Street. 
Farther  to  the  northward  another  stream  flowed  to  the  river 
from  its  origin  near  Second  and  Grace. 

In  various  places  these  streams  created  obnoxious  conditions. 
For  example,  at  the  head  of  Jacob’s  Run  was  a  quagmire;  and 
where  Jacob’s  Run  crossed  the  intersection  of  Second  and  Market 
streets,  the  area  was  so  low  and  poorly  drained  it  acquired  the 
name  of  “Mud  Market.”  An  even  worse  condition  existed  where 
Front  Street  crossed  Grace  (or  Mulberry,  as  it  was  then  called). 
About  1840  the  level  of  Front  Street  at  this  intersection  was 
raised  without  providing  drainage  for  the  small  stream  that 
flowed  along  Grace  on  its  way  to  the  river.  As  a  result,  the  water 
backed  up  Grace  Street  as  far  as  Second.  This  body  of  water, 
called  the  “Horse  Pond,”  was  several  feet  deep. 

Another  low  place,  offensive  at  times,  was  known  as  Dry 
Pond.  Located  just  to  the  south  of  the  town  proper  and  in  the 
woods,  it  was  a  depression  in  the  white  sand  which  contained 
water  in  rainy  weather  only.  At  a  later  time,  Dry  Pond  was  to 
give  its  name  to  the  entire  area  surrounding  it. 

Nature  was  more  benevolent  in  the  several  excellent  springs 
she  bestowed  on  the  town.  One,  Willow  Spring,  the  head  of 
the  branch  of  that  name,  was  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  local 
strollers.  Another,  Rock  Spring,  located  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
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Street,  was  long  a  favorite  of  sea  captains  as  a  source  of  fine 
water. 

The  streets  of  Wilmington  contributed  to  its  continuing  rustic 
appearance.  Sidewalks  were  few  and  the  streets  were  still  sandy 
thoroughfares  lighted  at  night  by  lamps  placed  at  the  inter¬ 
sections.  A  memorable  scene  of  the  time  was  the  lamplighter 
going  about  his  duties  as  dusk  crept  over  the  town.  For  years 
these  lamps  were  lighted  by  whale  oil,  but  a  great  improvement 
came  in  1854  wThen  the  oil  was  replaced  by  gas  derived  from 
lightwood  and  rosin  and  furnished  by  the  Wilmington  Gas  Com¬ 
pany. 

Some  towns  delayed  having  street  lights  for  many  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  fire  which,  as  in  colonial  days,  continued  to 
be  a  source  of  disaster.  In  Wilmington  the  danger  increased 
with  the  growing  population  and  the  greater  concentration  of 
buildings,  many  of  which  were  frame  and  highly  flammable.  The 
town  continued  to  maintain  one  or  more  fire  engines,  but  they 
were  not  always  equal  to  the  demands  made  on  them.  Water  for 
the  engines  usually  was  pumped  from  public  wells,  not  always 
a  sufficient  source.  Consequently,  interest  in  a  municipal  water¬ 
works  system  increased.  In  1850  the  Wilmington  Aurora  urged 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  for  the  town.  By  utilizing 
a  spring  near  the  railroad  depot,  contended  the  paper,  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  involve  little  more  than  constructing  conduits.  The 
project  was  postponed,  however,  until  a  later  time. 

For  many  years  fire  protection  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  citizen,  and  each  was  required  by  law  to  keep  water 
buckets  for  use  when  needed.  However,  in  fire  fighting  there  was 
strength  in  unity,  and  eventually  volunteer  fire  companies  came 
into  being.  Such  organizations  had  been  authorized  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  before  the  Revolution,  but  none  seems  to  have  been 
formed.  In  1806  a  state  law,  for  the  first  time,  authorized  fire 
engine  companies  and  granted  Wilmington  and  New  Bern  the 
right  to  exempt  members  from  military  service.  This  right  was 
later  extended  to  all  fire  companies  in  the  state.  By  1860  Wil¬ 
mington  had  two  companies. 

Wilmington,  in  those  early  years,  had  its  share  of  fires  and 
more.  Of  many  disasters,  three  stand  out  in  importance.  On  the 
morning  of  November  4,  1819,  before  the  break  of  day,  the 
terrifying  cry  of  “Fire!”  awakened  the  sleeping  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  The  fire  had  begun  in  a  small  grocery  store,  on  the 
wharf  near  Dock  Street.  Fed  by  numerous  frame  buildings, 
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Sea  captains  knew  Rock 
Spring  at  the  foot  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  to  be  a  source  of 
good  water  in  Wilmington. 
Photograph  from  McKoy  col¬ 
lection. 


tinder-dry  from  weeks  of  drought,  the  flames  rapidly  spread  out 
of  control.  By  the  time  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out,  the  four 
squares  between  Second  Street  and  the  river  and  from  Market 
to  Orange  streets  lay  in  ashes.  About  half  the  buildings  of  the 
town,  approximately  300  of  various  kinds,  including  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  been  destroyed.  The  estimated  damage 
was  between  $600,000  and  $700,000.  The  loss  was  felt  all  the 
more  as  it  came  soon  after  a  terrible  scourge  of  yellow  fever  had 
visited  the  town  and  had  carried  off  many  of  its  people.  The 
despondent  survivors  began  the  dreary  job  of  rebuilding. 

On  January  17,  1840,  again  in  the  dark  predawn  hours,  disaster 
struck  again.  This  time  fire  had  begun  in  a  store  at  Front  and 
Market  and  quickly  spread  over  the  two  squares  bounded  by 
Market,  Second,  and  Princess  streets,  and  the  river.  In  this  area 
only  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  on  Front  Street ;  the  town  market, 
in  the  center  of  Market  Street;  and  a  few  small  structures  still 
stood.  The  150  or  so  buildings  that  burned  included  the  court¬ 
house,  the  customs  house,  and  two  hotels,  as  well  as  numerous 
offices  and  stores.  The  very  heart  of  the  business  district  had 
been  destroyed.  Again  the  people  of  Wilmington  bent  to  the 
ordeal  of  rebuilding. 

The  next  disaster  came  on  Sunday,  April  30,  1843,  just  before 
noon.  Most  of  the  townspeople  were  in  church  when  the  dreaded 
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cry  of  “Fire!”  once  more  sounded  through  the  town.  The  fire 
began  in  a  warehouse  located  in  an  alley  running  westward 
from  Front  Street  between  Princess  and  Market.  A  gale  force 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  south,  and  within  minutes  the  fire 
was  beyond  control.  Feeding  on  nearby  frame  structures,  it  soon 
leaped  across  Princess  Street  and  continued  northward  relent¬ 
lessly.  Wind-driven  sparks  ignited  combustible  roofs  far  in 
advance  of  the  main  wall  of  flames.  Within  two  hours  an  area 
of  eight  blocks  from  Second  Street  to  the  river  and  from  Princess 
Street  to  Red  Cross  and  beyond  lay  in  ashes;  less  than  twenty 
buildings  were  left  standing.  Ten  times  that  many  had  been 
destroyed  —  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  including  stores,  of¬ 
fices,  dwellings,  the  customs  house  on  Water  Street,  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church  at  Front  and  Walnut,  and  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  Railroad  depot  and  ships.  This  devastating  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  and  private  homes  included  some  of  the 
finest  in  town.  Wilmington  citizens  had  not  long  since  finished 
rebuilding  the  town  after  the  fire  of  1840 ;  now  they  were  again 
faced  with  the  same  grim  prospect,  and  again  they  faced  up  to 
the  challenge. 


Fires  brought  devastation  to  Wilmington  on  several  occasions.  This 
1886  photograph  from  McKoy  files  shows  fire  destroying  the  Front  Street 
Methodist  Church. 
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There  were  other  fires  before  and  after,  but  those  of  1819, 
1840,  and  1843  were  almost  like  the  bizarre  scheme  of  a  cruel 
fate.  Successively  four,  then  two,  then  eight  squares  of  the  town 
were  devastated  by  fire.  These  fourteen  squares  covered  the 
area  between  the  river  and  Second  Street,  and  from  Red  Cross 
to  Orange — a  large  part  of  Wilmington  as  it  then  existed. 

Maintaining  law  and  order  was  no  less  a  problem  than  fire.  The 
State  Constitution  of  1776  provided  for  a  sheriff  and  constables 
in  each  county.  For  years  the  sheriff  was  appointed  by  the  county 
court;  he,  in  turn,  appointed  the  constables.  The  sheriff  was 
the  chief  law  officer,  but  since  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
transacting  court  business,  the  constables  were  the  more  active  in 
the  actual  enforcement  of  law,  both  in  the  county  and  in  the 
town. 

The  Wilmington  town  commissioners  were  also  concerned  with 
law  and  order,  and  most  of  the  ordinances  they  passed  reflected 
their  concern.  Negroes  were  the  cause  of  most  apprehension. 
Fear  of  slave  uprisings  existed  wherever  slavery  existed,  and  in 
North  Carolina  this  feeling  was  strongest  in  the  east  where 
Negroes  were  most  numerous.  More  than  half  the  population  of 
New  Hanover  County  were  slaves.  The  same  was  true  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  which  also  had  several  hundred  free  Negroes. 

Slave  uprisings  were  infrequent,  but  they  occurred  often 
enough  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  constant  apprehension.  The 
worst  scare  in  New  Hanover  County  came  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  “Nat  Turner  Insurrection”  which  occurred  in  South¬ 
ampton  County,  Virginia,  in  the  late  summer  of  1831.  A  band 
of  slaves  led  by  another  slave,  Nat  Turner,  had  risen  in  revolt 
and  had  killed  fifty  or  more  white  men,  women,  and  children. 
As  news  of  this  atrocity  spread  southward,  it  aroused  rumors  of 
local  slave  uprisings.  For  example,  a  free  mulatto  reported  that 
the  Negroes  of  Sampson,  Duplin,  and  New  Hanover  counties 
were  organized  and  ready  to  rise.  They  planned,  he  added,  to 
march  to  Wilmington  by  two  routes  and  to  kill  and  destroy  as 
they  marched.  In  Wilmington  they  hoped  to  be  joined  by  2,000 
additional  supporters  and  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition.  From 
there  they  would  continue  their  violent  way.  In  the  hysteria 
aroused  by  this  rumor,  the  militia  was  called  out.  Some  Negroes 
were  whipped  and  released;  others  were  thrown  in  jail.  Rumors 
fed  on  rumors,  and  reports  reached  as  far  as  the  western  part  of 
the  state  that  Wilmington  had  been  captured  and  destroyed  by 
Negroes.  In  actual  fact,  fifteen  slaves  had  been  imprisoned  in 
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the  town.  Of  these,  six  were  convicted  of  attempting  to  incite 
an  insurrection.  They  were  executed  and  their  heads  wTere  placed 
at  strategic  locations  about  the  county  as  a  warning  to  others. 
However,  not  a  single  individual  had  been  found  in  actual  insur¬ 
rection  in  New  Hanover  or  in  any  other  of  the  counties. 

While  the  1831  scare  was  the  worst  to  occur,  it  was  illustrative 
of  other  incidents,  both  before  and  after,  that  led  to  enactment  of 
laws  to  control  Negroes.  Unless  they  had  special  permission  from 
their  masters,  all  slaves  were  required  to  be  off  the  streets  of 
Wilmington  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening;  the  town  bell  tolled 
the  hour.  To  distinguish  themselves  from  slaves,  free  Negroes 
wrere  required  to  wear  a  shoulder  badge  with  the  word  “FREE” 
thereon. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  sheriff  and  county  constables, 
Wilmington  also  provided  special  protection  for  its  townspeople. 
The  chief  law  enforcement  officer  wTas  called  the  magistrate  of 
police,  chosen  by  the  town  commissioners  from  among  their 
own  number.  The  men  he  directed,  however,  were  guards,  or 
watchmen,  rather  than  policemen  in  the  modern  sense.  They 
patrolled  the  streets  of  the  town  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Their  cry  of  “Ten  o’clock  [or  whatever  the  correct  hour]  and 
all’s  well,”  as  they  went  about  their  rounds,  was  a  sound  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  townspeople.  The  watchmen,  however,  were  few  in 
number,  and  their  widely  separated  cries  announced  their  where¬ 
abouts  to  the  lawless  as  well  as  to  the  law-abiding.  For  that 
reason,  the  cries  eventually  were  abandoned. 

Patrols  of  private  citizens  were  also  used  to  keep  a  check  on 
the  movement  of  Negroes.  Appointed  by  the  county  court,  these 
patrols  rode  about  the  county  rounding  up  stray  slaves  and  were 
alert  to  any  signs  of  trouble.  Citizen  groups  also  patrolled  the 
streets  of  Wilmington,  usually  on  Saturday  night  and  at  any 
other  time  an  abnormal  degree  of  lawlessness  might  be  expected. 
The  patrol  system,  however,  never  wTas  satisfactory.  The  duty 
was  considered  onerous  by  those  on  whom  it  fell,  and  they  were 
not  alwrays  conscientious  in  fulfilling  it.  The  system  w7as  still  in 
existence  in  1860,  but  it  wras  subject  to  much  criticism. 

Health  was  another  major  problem  of  the  times,  and  in  the 
port  towms  such  as  Wilmington  conditions  were  at  their  worst. 
Vessels  came  from  afar,  sometimes  bearing  epidemic  diseases 
that  were  highly  contagious  and  often  fatal.  Throughout  the  area 
the  marshes  and  sw^amps  were  breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects  that  carried  the  fevers  that  w7ere  so  prevalent. 
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In  Wilmington  the  problem  was  intensified  by  poorly  drained 
and  offensive  areas  such  as  the  Mud  Market  and  the  Horse  Pond. 

By  1850,  or  thereabouts,  the  w'orst  of  the  drainage  problems 
had  been  removed,  but  other  serious  health  hazards  remained. 
Adjacent  to  many  of  the  homes  were  stables,  privies,  and  stag¬ 
nant  ponds  which  were  breeding  grounds  for  insects,  and  of 
course  houses  had  no  protecting  screens.  In  addition,  food  prepa¬ 
ration  and  preservation  left  much  to  be  desired.  Since  few  homes 
had  running  water,  sanitation  habits  were  far  below  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  a  later  day.  Once  a  week,  or  perhaps  less  often,  the 
members  of  the  average  family  took  turns  bathing  by  the  fire 
in  a  wooden  tub  containing  water  brought  from  a  nearby  well 
or  spring. 

In  this  atmosphere  created  jointly  by  nature  and  man,  the 
people  of  New  Hanover  County  were  exposed  to  numerous  dis¬ 
eases.  Some,  such  as  sore  throats,  colds,  influenza,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  others,  still  exist.  Others  have  been  eliminated  or 
controlled  by  later  and  more  advanced  medical  knowledge.  At 
one  time  certain  diseases  were  thought  to  come  from  miasma,  the 
mist  that  hovers  above  swampy  areas  and  stagnant  pools  before 
it  is  dispelled  by  the  rising  sun.  These  diseases,  known  collective¬ 
ly  as  miasmatic  fevers,  were  at  their  w'orst  in  the  summer,  and 
those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  went  to  places  of  higher  elevation 
to  remain  until  the  first  frost.  Some  fled  to  the  nearby  sounds. 
Malaria  was  the  most  prevalent  of  the  diseases  and  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  death.  Typhoid  was  mistakenly  considered 
a  severe  form  of  malaria.  Bilious  fever,  also  a  dreaded  malady, 
caused  the  skin  of  some  victims  to  turn  yellow  and  was  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  yellow  fever.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  consumption,  was  also  widespread. 

While  some  of  the  local  diseases  were  contagious,  the  worst 
and  most  feared  epidemics  were  brought  in  from  the  outside  by 
ships.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  smallpox  was  the  most 
active  of  the  diseases,  and  when  it  struck  from  time  to  time, 
many  died.  After  vaccine  against  smallpox  was  discovered  in 
1798,  the  danger  and  fear  of  the  disease  declined,  although  it 
persisted  for  many  years.  By  1860  yellow  fever  had  long  since 
replaced  smallpox  as  the  most  fatal  and  most  feared  disease. 

Wilmington  was  afflicted  with  yellow  fever  as  early  as  1798, 
and  other  epidemics  followed  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  worst 
occurred  in  1819  at  a  time  when  the  disease  raged  along  much 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Many  of  the  people  of  New  Hanover, 
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especially  in  Wilmington,  died.  Those  who  could,  fled  the  town, 
seeking  safety  elsewhere.  The  following  year,  the  scourge  re¬ 
turned  and  claimed  additional  victims. 

Care  of  the  sick  was  generally  undertaken  by  the  family  and 
was  confined  to  the  home,  with  occasional  exceptions.  Home 
medicines  were  various  and  in  many  cases  very  effective.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine  was  still  quite  limited,  and  the  physician  mixed 
his  own  medicines  in  his  office.  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover 
County  were  fortunate  from  the  beginning  in  having  many  fine 
physicians  who  usually  made  their  visits  on  horseback  and  were 
a  reassuring  sight  as  they  rode  about  on  their  rounds,  with  a 
saddlebag  containing  medicines  and  instruments.  Dr.  Armand 
DeRosset  traveled  in  this  fashion  almost  until  his  death  in 
1859  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  The  doctors  generally  charged  an 
annual  fee  for  their  services  to  a  family;  and  while  they  were 
seldom  called  except  in  an  emergency,  when  they  did  visit  the 
sick,  they  remained  for  as  long  as  the  circumstances  demanded. 

Medical  therapy  consisted  chiefly  of  pukes  and  purges,  blood¬ 
letting,  and  blistering.  Emetics  and  purgatives  were  administered 
according  to  the  disease.  If  these  were  not  effective,  the  patient 
was  bled  by  lance,  leech,  or  cup.  As  much  as  a  pint  or  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  blood  might  be  drawn  at  a  single  letting.  For  illnesses 
causing  localized  pain,  such  as  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  plasters 
of  mustard  or  opium  were  applied  and  left  on  until  blisters  were 
induced.  By  the  1850s,  however,  some  doctors  were  removing  the 
plaster  before  blistering.  Surgery  was  performed  by  general 
practitioners,  some  of  whom  were  quite  skillful  though  not 
especially  trained  for  this  service.  In  the  absence  of  a  hospital, 
surgery  (sometimes,  tooth  extraction)  was  performed  in  the 
doctor’s  office  or  patient’s  home  with  the  only  pain  reliever  being 
opium  or  alcoholic  liquor.  Clearly  the  great  advances  in  medical 
science  were  yet  to  come. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  local 
churchyard,  and  from  the  early  years  the  yard  of  St.  James 
Church  was  used  for  this  purpose.  By  mid-nineteenth  century, 
however,  limitations  of  burial  space  and  concern  over  community 
health  had  brought  about  a  greater  acceptance  of  burials  else¬ 
where.  Guided  by  this  changing  attitude  and  looking  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  town,  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  met 
in  1853  and  organized  under  the  corporate  name  of  “The  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Wilmington  Cemetery.”  Proposing  to  establish 
a  cemetery  on  the  edge  of  town,  they  acquired  a  65-acre  tract 
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located  on  the  east  side  of  Burnt  Mill  Creek,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  town  as  it  then  existed.  Lots  were  laid  off  and  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  cemetery,  Oakdale,  was  declared  ready  for  inter¬ 
ments.  The  commissioners  of  Wilmington  then  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  prohibiting  burials  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

The  first  burial  took  place  in  the  new  cemetery  on  February  5, 
1855;  by  a  cruel  twist  of  fate  the  deceased  was  Annie  DeRosset, 
the  six-year-old  daughter  of  Armand  DeRosset,  Jr.,  one  of  those 
most  active  in  establishing  Oakdale  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Wilmington  Cemetery. 

The  care  of  the  poor  was  another  civic  problem.  Judged  by 
modern  standards  little  was  done  for  these  unfortunates,  yet 
they  were  not  altogether  neglected.  In  colonial  times  laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  poor  relief ;  and  in  keeping  with  English  custom,  the 
vestry  of  the  Church  of  England  in  each  parish  administered  the 
law.  After  the  Revolution,  the  poor  law  was  continued  with  little 
change  except  that  its  administration  was  transferred  from  the 
vestry  to  overseers,  or  wardens.  There  were  seven  wardens 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  parish,  and  in  each  county  a  tax 
was  imposed  to  provide  funds  for  the  poor.  Probably  no  action 
taken  by  the  “Wardens  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James” 


Dr.  Armand  John  DeRosset  (1807-1897)  was  a  physician,  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  a  member  of  one  of  Wilmington’s  oldest  families.  (DeRosset.) 
His  father  was  Dr.  Armand  John  DeRosset  I  (1767-1859). 
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was  more  important  than  their  purchase,  in  1881,  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  square  bounded  by  Walnut,  Fourth,  Red  Cross,  and  Fifth 
streets.  There  in  the  center  of  “Poorhouse  Square”  was  built  the 
local  poorhouse,  which  for  years  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  one 
in  the  state.  Unfortunately,  however,  apathy  replaced  interest, 
and  by  1850  the  poorhouse  had  been  allowed  to  become  miserably 
dilapidated. 

Philanthropy  was  not  left  entirely  to  the  government.  Indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  county  and  in  town  were  concerned  with  the  less 
fortunate  and  expressed  their  concern  in  tangible  ways.  In  many 
instances  they  organized  groups  to  accomplish  their  benevolent 
purposes.  One  such  group  was  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society 
organized  in  Wilmington  in  1835,  whose  purpose  was  to  improve 
the  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  seamen.  Accordingly, 
a  boarding  house  was  founded  to  provide  visiting  seamen  with 
economical  accommodations  amid  respectable  surroundings.  The 
home  also  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  destitute  seaman  and  a 
hospital  for  the  sick.  The  generosity  of  the  society  members  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  by  1854  it  had  real  estate  valued  at 
$15,000,  a  considerable  sum  for  the  time.  In  the  same  year  the 
home  cared  for  494  transient  sailors,  86  of  whom  were  ill.  On 
the  basis  of  obvious  need,  the  society  appealed  to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  for  financial  aid  in  building  a  hospital  unit.  Re¬ 
grettably,  the  appeal  was  made  in  vain. 
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IV.  The  Tragedy  of  Civil  War 


North  Carolina’s  antebellum  period  came  to  a  crashing  end 
in  1861  with  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  bloody  Civil  War. 
During  the  next  four  years  the  southern  states,  joined  together 
in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  or  Confederacy,  fought  to 
establish  their  independence  as  a  separate  nation.  The  states 
which  remained  in  the  Union  fought  to  force  the  return  of  their 
seceded  sisters.  Because  it  was  predominantly  agricultural,  the 
Confederacy  had  to  import  much  of  its  needs  from  abroad.  The 
Union  attempted  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such  shipments  by 
placing  naval  vessels  at  the  entrance  of  the  various  southern 
ports.  The  Confederacy  answered  with  blockade-runners,  fast, 
sleek  vessels  which  could  and  did  slip  in  and  out  through  the 
blockade  with  valuable  cargo.  This  blockade-running  was  an 
activity  vital  to  the  life  of  the  Confederacy.  While  the  South  had 
a  number  of  important  ports  including  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  none  was  more  important  to 
blockade-runners  than  Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  Wilmington’s  importance  as  a 
blockade-running  center.  Over  the  various  rail  lines  that  came 
into  the  city,  cotton  and  other  goods  flowed  in  great  quantities 
to  be  shipped  on  to  customers  overseas.  Over  the  same  lines, 
goods  brought  in  through  the  blockade  were  sent  on  to  their 
final  destinations.  The  most  important  shipments  were  those 
that  went  over  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  and  con¬ 
necting  lines  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  fighting  to  hold 
back  the  Union  tide  that  sought  to  overrun  the  South.  Nature 
also  favored  Wilmington  by  providing  the  Cape  Fear  River 
with  two  connections  with  the  sea,  New  Inlet  and  the  Bar,  also 
known  as  Old  Inlet.  To  cover  the  two  inlets  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remain  a  safe  distance  off  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  a  blockade  fleet 
had  to  stretch  out  over  an  arc  of  almost  fifty  miles.  This  was  a 
difficult  and  frustrating  task. 

North  Carolina  did  not  enter  the  war  until  May  20,  1861,  but 
long  before  that  date  it  had  become  involved  in  related  incidents. 
This  involvement  was  centered  on  two  United  States  military 


installations.  One,  Fort  Johnston,  was  located  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  the  waterfront  at  Smithville  (now  Southport).  It 
had  been  built  before  the  American  Revolution  to  defend  against 
invasion,  but  by  1861  it  was  little  more  than  an  army  barracks  in 
care  of  an  ordnance  sergeant.  The  other  installation,  Fort  Cas¬ 
well,  was  located  a  mile  and  a  half  across  the  harbor  on  the 
western  edge  of  Old  Inlet.  A  bastioned  fortification  of  masonry 
construction,  it  had  been  built  in  1826  to  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  the  river  and  was  still  in  good  condition  except  that  it  lacked 
mounted  guns.  Like  Fort  Johnston,  it  was  also  in  the  care  of 
a  sergeant.  Properly  armed  and  garrisoned,  Fort  Caswell  could 
have  been  the  means  of  Union  control  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
Apprehension  that  it  would  be  strengthened  for  this  purpose 
caused  the  Cape  Fear  people  to  act  precipitously.  In  doing  so, 
they  were  spurred  to  action  by  events  that  took  place  to  the 
southward,  in  Charleston. 

Fort  Sumter  was  a  United  States  military  installation  which 
occupied  a  small  island  in  Charleston  harbor.  At  the  time  South 
Carolina  seceded  in  December,  1860,  Sumter  was  occupied  by  a 
small  United  States  army  garrison  which  refused  to  leave.  The 
continued  presence  of  the  troops  caused  irritation  which  was 
increased  by  the  growing  fear  the  Union  would  strengthen  its 
hold  on  the  fort  and  thereby  gain  control  of  Charleston  harbor. 
This  fear  almost  materialized  on  January  9,  1861,  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  bring  supplies  into  the  fort;  but  the  vessel, 
Star  of  the  West,  was  driven  off  by  shore  guns  manned  by  South 
Carolinians. 

When  news  of  the  Star  of  the  West  incident  reached  the  Cape 
Fear,  there  was  concern  that  a  similar  attempt  would  be  made 
to  supply  Fort  Caswell  and  Fort  Johnston.  Consequently,  on 
the  next  day,  January  10,  a  number  of  Wilmingtonians  organized 
as  the  “Cape  Fear  Minute  Men.”  Well-armed  and  stirred  with 
enthusiasm,  they  proceeded  downriver  and  took  over  the  two 
forts  from  the  sergeants  who  were  powerless  to  resist.  On 
learning  of  the  seizures,  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  John  W. 
Ellis,  ordered  the  forts  returned.  Governor  Ellis’s  decision  was 
based  not  on  the  feeling  that  the  seizures  had  been  wrong,  but 
rather  on  his  judgment  that  the  proper  time  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  proper  time,  however,  was  not  long  in  coming. 

At  Fort  Sumter,  the  Union  garrison  continued  to  refuse  to 
leave  despite  demands  that  the  fort  be  surrendered  to  the  Con¬ 
federates.  Consequently,  on  April  12,  the  fort  became  the  target 
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of  guns  ashore,  and  two  days  later  it  was  evacuated.  The  day 
following  the  evacuation,  April  15,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  reacted  to  the  seizure  of  Sumter  by 
calling  for  troops  to  put  down  the  southern  “insurrection.”  The 
terrible  Civil  War  had  begun. 

On  April  15,  the  same  day  that  Lincoln  called  for  troops 
to  be  used  against  the  southern  states,  Governor  Ellis  sent  orders 
to  Col.  John  L.  Cantwell,  a  Wilmingtonian  and  commander  of 
the  Thirtieth  North  Carolina  Militia,  to  take  Fort  Johnston  and 
Fort  Caswell  without  delay.  The  order  was  carried  out  the 
following  day  when  Colonel  Cantwell  led  the  Wilmington  Light 
Infantry,  the  German  Volunteers,  and  the  Cape  Fear  Light  Ar¬ 
tillery  downriver.  Once  more  the  forts  were  seized  and  this  time 
they  were  held. 

It  was  also  on  April  15  that  Maj.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting  hurried 
up  from  Charleston  to  take  command  of  the  defenses  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  Whiting  was  worthy  of  the  task  he  assumed.  A 
native  of  Mississippi  and  son  of  a  United  States  Army  officer,  he 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1845  at  the  top  of  his  class 
and  with  grades  said  to  be  the  highest  ever  made  there  to  that 
time.  After  graduation  he  had  achieved  distinction  as  an  army 
engineer.  His  wife  was  from  Wilmington,  and  he  had  become 
a  Wilmingtonian  by  adoption.  When  war  came,  he  rushed  “home” 
where  he  felt  his  services  would  be  needed.  A  few  days  later 
on  April  21  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ellis  as  inspector- 
general  in  charge  of  all  North  Carolina  defenses. 

Under  Whiting’s  directions  steps  were  begun  to  secure  the 
Cape  Fear  River  from  attack  and  to  give  protection  to  blockade- 
runners  entering  and  leaving.  Fort  Caswell  was  provided  with 
mounted  guns  and  otherwise  put  in  condition  to  defend  Old 
Inlet.  Less  imposing  auxiliary  fortifications  were  constructed 
nearby.  One,  Fort  Campbell,  an  earthenwork  structure  with  five 
magazines,  was  located  about  a  mile  down  the  beach  to  the  west 
of  Caswell.  Across  the  inlet,  on  Smith’s  Island,  was  Fort  Holmes. 
Fort  Johnston  was  also  strengthened ;  and  several  miles  up¬ 
stream,  on  the  site  of  Old  Brunswick  Town,  Fort  Anderson  was 
built  as  the  war  progressed.  An  earthenwork  fortification  of 
immense  proportions,  Fort  Anderson  extended  westward  from 
the  river  for  approximately  a  mile  and  was  part  of  the  defenses 
of  Wilmington  rather  than  of  the  river  entrance.  There  were 
also  several  minor  batteries  placed  at  strategic  locations. 

Each  of  the  various  fortifications  was  important  in  its  own 
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way,  but  the  key  to  the  defense  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  was 
Fort  Fisher.  Located  to  the  north  of  New  Inlet,  Fort  Fisher’s 
purpose  was  to  protect  ships  using  that  opening  and  to  keep 
enemy  vessels  as  far  offshore  as  possible.  It  was  begun  in  April, 
1861,  when  a  two-gun  earthenwork  battery  was  constructed  on 
the  northern  side  of  New  Inlet  at  Federal  Point  (called  Con¬ 
federate  Point  during  the  war).  On  July  4,  1862,  Maj.  (later, 
Col.)  William  Lamb  assumed  command  of  the  fort  and  held  it 
until  he  fell  wounded  during  its  final  engagement.  A  native  of 
Virginia  and  an  officer  of  outstanding  ability,  Lamb  directed 
Fort  Fisher’s  expansion  into  the  formidable  installation  it  be¬ 
came. 

When  completed,  Fort  Fisher  was  shaped  like  an  L,  with  the 
angle  pointing  northeastwardly  to  sea.  The  land  face,  located 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  New  Inlet,  was  a 
massive  rampart  of  sand  and  sod  which  stretched  across  the 
peninsula  from  the  riverside  almost  to  the  sea  where  it  ended 
in  a  bastion  at  the  point  of  the  angle.  From  there  the  sea  face 
extended  southward  for  approximately  a  mile.  The  first  hundred 
yards  was  similar  to  the  land  face,  but  the  remainder  was  a 
series  of  mound  batteries  connected  by  infantry  fences.  At  a 
distance  of  a  half  mile  or  so  from  the  terminus  of  the  sea  face, 
Battery  Buchanan  stood  detached  and  isolated  at  the  edge  of 
New  Inlet.  It  was  a  massive  earthen  mound  with  guns  that 
covered  the  inlet.  It  was  also  a  potential  stronghold  to  which  a 
hard-pressed  garrison  might  retreat  and  be  transported  away 
from  a  nearby  wharf.  At  the  time,  Fort  Fisher  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  in  the  world.  By  some  it  was  called  the 
“Malakoff  of  the  South”  and  by  others,  the  “Gibraltar  of 
America.” 

In  the  words  of  one  who  was  there,  Wilmington  was  turned 
“topsy-turvy”  by  war.  In  peacetime  it  had  been  a  major  center 
for  the  export  of  naval  stores  and  lumber.  In  war  it  became, 
at  least  for  a  while,  the  leading  cotton  port  of  the  Confederacy. 
Although  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  blockade  in  April,  1861,  it  was 
slow  to  be  put  into  effect,  and  ships  continued  to  run  in  and  out 
of  the  Cape  Fear  without  hindrance.  On  July  20,  however,  the 
first  blockade  ship,  the  Daylight,  took  its  station  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  After  that,  the  force  was  increased;  and  by  the 
summer  of  1862,  there  were  three  cordons  of  Union  vessels  off 
Cape  Fear,  covering  both  inlets. 

With  the  coming  of  the  blockade,  the  picturesque  sailing  ships 
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that  had  once  lined  the  wharves  of  Wilmington  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  their  place  appeared  the  low  sleek  steamers  that 
were  built  for  the  speed  necessary  to  run  in  and  out  the  river. 
With  their  hulls  painted  gray  and  with  their  telescopic  funnels 
and  hinged  masts  lowered,  they  presented  little  profile  for  the 
enemy  to  detect.  Across  the  river  from  Wilmington,  near  the 
Market  Street  ferry  terminal,  there  were  steam  presses  which 
were  operated  night  and  day  preparing  the  outgoing  cotton  for 
shipment.  There  the  blockade-runners  received  the  cotton  they 
were  to  take  away.  Once  loaded,  a  vessel  would  drop  downriver 
and  slip  out  of  whichever  inlet  offered  the  greatest  chance  for 
success  at  the  moment.  Once  at  sea,  the  captain  set  his  course 
most  likely  for  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  or  for  Bermuda. 
Nassau  was  slightly  less  than  600  miles  away  while  Bermuda 
was  100  miles  or  so  farther.  In  either  place,  the  captain  could 
sell  his  cotton  cargo  and  buy  a  wide  variety  of  goods  brought 
from  England  or  elsewhere,  goods  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
South.  The  homeward-bound  cargo  might  vary  to  some  extent 
but  generally  included  light  and  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  cloth 
and  clothing,  shoes,  leather,  medicine,  foods  of  various  kinds, 
but  especially  bacon  and  coffee,  lubricating  oil,  and  other  goods 
to  be  used  by  both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

Incoming  runners  might  occasionally  race  through  the  block¬ 
ade,  knowing  the  enemy  gunners  had  to  fire  with  great  caution 
for  fear  of  hitting  one  of  their  own  vessels.  Usually,  however, 
they  would  strike  the  coast  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  or 
below  Cape  Fear,  depending  on  which  inlet  the  captain  chose  to 
enter.  He  would  then  run  along  the  coast  as  close  as  he  dared 
so  that  the  profile  of  his  vessel  might  be  obscured  against  the 
heavily  wooded  shoreline.  In  this  operation,  danger  lay  in  navi¬ 
gation  as  well  as  from  enemy  fire.  Lighthouses  were  not  in 
operation,  and  there  were  few  marks  ashore  to  serve  as  de¬ 
pendable  guides.  The  hazard  of  the  blackade  is  told  in  the  high 
mortality  rate  of  the  runners.  It  is  estimated  that  100  such 
vessels  operated  out  of  Wilmington.  Of  these,  half  were  lost,  the 
casualties  being  about  equally  divided  between  those  captured 
at  sea  and  those  wrecked  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Fear.  Of  the  latter,  some  were  the  result  of  navigational  acci¬ 
dents,  but  other  vessels  were  deliberately  run  aground  to  prevent 
capture  by  enemy  pursuers. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  blockade,  but  none  is  more 
poignant  than  that  of  Mrs.  Rose  O’Neil  Greenhow.  At  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  war,  she  was  a  popular  society  leader  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  had  passed  the  prime  of  youth  but  still  retained  the 
wit  and  charm  to  gather  valuable  information  for  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.  Imprisoned  for  her  activities,  she  was  later  released  and 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Richmond  where  she  continued  to  serve 
the  Southern  cause.  In  August,  1863,  Confederate  officials  sent 
her  to  Europe  and  England  to  arouse  greater  sympathy  and  help 
for  the  South.  For  almost  a  year  she  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
fulfillment  of  her  mission. 


Rose  O’Neil  Greenhow,  photo¬ 
graphed  with  her  daughter  in 
the  Capitol  Prison,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  romantic  tales 
about  Confederate  spying. 


In  August,  1864,  Mrs.  Greenhow  began  the  long  voyage  home, 
traveling  aboard  the  blockade-runner  Condor-.  On  the  morning 
of  October  1,  in  the  hour  before  dawn,  the  Condor  was  racing 
along  the  coast  approaching  New  Inlet  when  suddenly  it  came 
to  a  grinding  halt  on  a  shoal.  There  it  lay  immobile  and  help¬ 
less.  The  shore  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  but  the 
water  between  thrashed  in  the  throes  of  a  northeaster.  Im¬ 
patient  to  be  on  her  way  to  report  to  her  superiors  in  Richmond, 
Mrs.  Greenhow  insisted  on  being  sent  ashore.  The  captain  re¬ 
luctantly  agreed.  She  entered  a  small  boat  along  with  several 
men,  but  it  had  not  gone  far  when  it  was  tossed  over.  The  men 
managed  to  reach  land,  but  Mrs.  Greenhow  disappeared  beneath 
the  angry  waves. 

Several  hours  later,  in  the  light  of  day,  her  body  was  found 
sprawled  in  death  on  the  nearby  beach.  Around  her  neck  hung 
a  leather  bag  containing  gold  coins  she  had  received  for  a  volume 
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of  her  memoirs  which  were  to  be  published.  This  gold  was  to 
have  been  a  source  of  comfort  in  her  declining  years.  Instead, 
it  became  a  weight  which  dragged  her  to  her  death.  With  tender 
care  her  body  was  taken  to  Wilmington  where  it  lay  in  state  to 
be  mourned  throughout  the  Confederacy.  The  funeral  that 
followed  was  a  solemn  ceremony  held  in  St.  Thomas  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  after  which  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Oak¬ 
dale  Cemetery.  There  a  marker  perpetuates  the  memory  of  this 
lady  who  gave  her  all  for  the  cause  she  loved  so  well. 

Great  profits  were  made  in  running  the  blockade,  and  with 
easy  money  came  greed  and  crime.  Speculators  came  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  from  all  over  the  South,  and  their  extravagant  way  of  life 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  spartan  existence  of  most  of  the 
townspeople.  As  the  war  progressed,  food  supplies  decreased, 
while  at  the  same  time  prices  increased.  Outsiders  could  and 
did  buy  the  scarce  goods  that  few  local  inhabitants  could  afford. 
In  addition,  loose  money  attracted  loose  people,  both  men  and 
women.  The  streets  became  so  unsafe  that  ladies  rarely  went  out 
and  gentlemen  did  so  only  with  caution.  In  short,  Wilmington 
was  transformed  by  war  from  a  pleasant,  tranquil  community  to 
one  where  life  was  grim  and  often  intolerable.  Many  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  went  into  the  country  or  elsewhere,  seeking  the  se¬ 
curity  and  sustenance  they  lacked  at  home.  Of  those  who 
remained,  many  later  fled  before  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever. 

On  August  6,  1862,  the  blockade-runner  Kate  arrived  in 
Wilmington  bringing  deadly  yellow  fever  germs  that  were  to 
creep  across  the  town  leaving  death  in  their  wake.  Not  only  did 
the  townspeople  who  could  do  so  flee  before  the  terror,  but  the 
country  people  ceased  to  bring  their  produce  into  town,  thereby 
worsening  the  food  shortage.  Nonessential  businesses  were  closed 
and  few  people  ventured  from  their  homes.  The  silent  streets 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  village,  and  out  of  the  silence 
came  the  occasional  sound  of  a  “pedestrian  bound  on  errands 
of  mercy  to  the  sick,  or  the  rumbling  of  the  rude  funeral  carts.” 

By  the  time  the  plague  had  run  its  course  in  November,  1862, 
446  townspeople  had  been  stricken.  Among  the  dead  were  several 
who  had  unselfishly  given  their  lives  to  care  for  others.  They 
included  the  Reverend  Robert  B.  Drane  of  St.  James  Church, 
the  Reverend  John  L.  Pritchard  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Murphy  of  St.  Thomas  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Dickson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  town.  The  Reverend  A.  Paul  Repiton,  an  aged 
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and  highly  respected  Baptist  minister,  survived,  but  not  because 
he  had  done  less  than  others. 

Wilmington  also  lost  many  of  its  men  who  left  to  answer  the 
call  to  arms.  During  the  course  of  the  war,  twenty  companies  of 
infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  artillery,  and  many 
individuals  who  served  in  other  units,  were  drawn  away  to  serve 
on  many  and  sometimes  distant,  fields  of  battle.  In  all  about 
2,000  men  answered  the  call,  and  their  absence,  even  temporary, 
was  a  serious  deprivation  for  the  community  when  it  needed 
them  most. 

The  importance  of  Wilmington  as  a  port  increased  as  the  war 
progressed,  but  its  effectiveness  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  lessened  in  August,  1864,  when 
Federal  forces  captured  the  upper  end  of  the  Petersburg  rail 
connections.  Fortunately,  however,  the  way  was  kept  open  over 
a  more  circuitous  route.  At  the  time,  Lee’s  army  was  receiving 
half  its  supplies  over  this  improvised  route,  and  Wilmington  had 
become  the  most  important  town  in  the  Confederate  states  except 
for  Richmond.  The  continued  functioning  of  Wilmington  as  a 
port  became  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  both  North  and  South. 
In  urging  that  it  be  kept  open  at  any  price,  Lee  warned  that  the 
fall  of  Fort  Fisher  and  Fort  Caswell  would  mean  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  Almost  like  an  echo,  the  United  States  secretary  of 
the  navy,  Gideon  Welles,  urged  aggressive  action  against  the 


Heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Fisher  were  the  two  Confederate  officers 
here  depicted.  Major  General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting  is  shown  at  the  left; 
Colonel  William  Lamb  is  pictured  at  the  right. 
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Cape  Fear,  contending  that  the  capture  of  the  two  forts  “would 
be  almost  as  important  as  the  capture  of  Richmond.” 

Recognizing  the  vulnerability  of  the  river,  the  Confederates 
constantly  strengthened  its  defenses  as  much  as  resources  of 
men  and  materials  permitted.  Whiting  remained  in  command  of 
the  area  until  the  summer  of  1861  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  promoted  to  brigadier  general. 
He  returned  in  1863  as  a  major  general  and,  except  for  a  brief 
period  of  duty  in  Virginia  in  May,  1864,  remained  in  command 
of  local  defenses  until  the  last  days  of  the  war.  In  October,  1864, 
when  Confederate  officials  had  become  convinced  an  attack  would 
be  made  against  Fort  Fisher,  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  was  placed 
in  command  over  Whiting.  Bragg  had  little  to  commend  him 
other  than  his  friendship  with  Jefferson  Davis,  the  president  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Whiting,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an¬ 
tagonized  Davis  early  in  the  war.  The  reaction  of  many  people 
to  Bragg’s  appointment  was  expressed  by  a  Richmond  paper 
which  announced,  “Bragg  has  been  sent  to  Wilmington.  Good¬ 
bye  Wilmington!”  As  a  matter  of  local  interest,  Bragg’s  brother, 
Thomas,  had  served  as  attorney  general  of  the  Confederate 
States,  a  position  then  held  by  George  Davis,  a  distinguished 
son  of  Wilmington.  General  Bragg  assumed  his  new  post  on 


General  Braxton  Bragg,  shown  at  the  left,  and  Thomas  Bragg,  shown 
at  the  right,  were  brothers. 
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October  22  and  immediately  ordered  General  Whiting,  as  second 
in  command,  “to  exercise  all  his  former  functions  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  detail.”  That  was,  no  doubt,  the  wisest  decision  he 
ever  made  in  that  position. 

Urged  on  by  Gideon  Welles,  the  Union  finally  decided  to  launch 
a  combined  army  and  navy  attack  against  Fort  Fisher.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans,  naval  units  under  Rear  Adm.  David  D.  Porter, 
a  highly  regarded  officer,  were  to  soften  the  fort  by  bombard¬ 
ment.  Army  forces  led  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  a  less  esteemed 
leader,  would  then  overrun  the  crippled  installation. 

On  the  evening  of  December  15,  1864,  Federal  army  trans¬ 
ports  appeared  off  Fort  Fisher  with  General  Butler  and  6,500 
men.  On  December  18  the  naval  units  arrived,  a  fleet  of  50 
vessels  carrying  almost  600  guns.  There  was  also  an  obsolete 
ship  of  250  tons,  the  Louisiana,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  gigantic 
bomb.  Loaded  with  explosives,  it  was  to  be  towed  in  as  close 
to  the  fort  as  possible  and  detonated.  The  force  of  the  explosion, 
it  was  believed,  would  damage  the  fort  to  the  extent  it  could  be 
taken  with  ease. 

This  attack  was  delayed  by  bad  weather,  but  by  the  night  of 
December  23  the  seas  were  calm  and  the  Louisiana  was  towed 
into  position  and  her  explosive  load  set  off.  A  column  of  fire 
shot  high  into  the  air  and  four  loud  explosions  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Darkness  and  silence  returned.  The  walls  of 
Fort  Fisher  stood  intact.  The  explosion  had  been,  in  the  words 
of  a  Union  officer,  a  “fizzle.” 

When  the  light  of  day  revealed  the  walls  of  Fort  Fisher  still 
standing,  Admiral  Porter  decided  to  bring  them  down  by  gun¬ 
fire.  Just  before  noon  on  December  24,  he  began  a  barrage  that 
continued  until  the  next  afternoon.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Butler  and  his  troops  had  landed  about  three  miles  up  the  coast 
and,  covered  by  naval  fire,  moved  within  50  yards  of  the  fort. 
From  his  flagship  Admiral  Porter  watched  the  action  through 
a  spyglass,  expecting  at  any  moment  to  see  Butler’s  men  storm 
the  fort  and  overrun  it.  Instead,  he  was  horrified  to  see  the 
troops  turn  and  march  away.  The  massive  walls  of  Fisher  had 
overawed  Butler.  The  men  were  returned  to  their  transports, 
and  the  Union  forces  sailed  away.  The  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher 
had  failed. 

The  departure  of  the  enemy  was  a  source  of  relief  to  the 
people  of  New  Hanover.  General  Bragg  believed  he  would  not 
be  quick  to  return,  but  General  Whiting  and  Colonel  Lamb  were 
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convinced  that  peace  would  be  of  short  duration — a  pessimism 
vindicated  on  the  night  of  January  12,  1865,  when  the  Federal 
fleet  once  more  appeared  off  Fort  Fisher.  Again  there  were 
50  ships  or  more  with  a  total  of  approximately  600  guns.  This 
time,  however,  the  troops  had  been  increased  to  8,000  under 
the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  an  officer  who 
possessed  the  capability  and  determination  that  Butler  lacked. 
There  also  were  2,000  sailors  and  marines  available  for  combat 
duty. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the  Union 
warships  began  firing  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  soon  thereafter 
General  Terry  began  landing  his  men  about  two  miles  up  the 
coast.  By  midafternoon,  the  entire  8,000  soldiers  were  ashore 
and  digging  trenches  across  the  peninsula  to  protect  their  rear 
once  the  assault  on  the  fort  had  begun.  During  the  night  of 
January  14,  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  2,000  sailors  and 
marines  were  landed  and  entrenched  near  the  walls  of  Fort 
Fisher.  In  the  meantime,  the  warships  had  kept  up  a  constant 
bombardment.  The  intensity  of  the  fire  was  increased  during  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  while  the  enemy  awaited  the  signal  to 
spring  to  the  attack. 

Inside  the  fort,  the  defenders  suffered  the  devastating  fire 
from  the  sea  with  courage.  At  the  same  time,  they  watched 
the  buildup  of  enemy  power  ashore  with  concern.  After  the 
December  attack,  appeals  had  been  made  to  General  Bragg  in 
Wilmington  to  send  troops  down  to  entrench  themselves  where 
the  Federals  had  landed  before  and  thereby  prevent  another 
such  landing  in  the  future.  Bragg  had  refused  even  though  troops 
were  available.  Johnson  Hagood’s  South  Carolina  Brigade  of 
about  1,000  men  was  in  Wilmington,  as  was  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Hoke  with  6,000  men  sent  down  from  Virginia  by  General  Lee 
to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  Cape  Fear.  Later,  Hoke  and  his 
men  were  sent  down  but  too  late  to  prevent  Terry’s  landing. 
Hoke  then  entrenched  his  men  to  the  northward  of  Terry’s 
position,  in  a  line  extending  from  Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  river,  to 
Masonboro  Sound.  There  he  was  joined  by  Hagood’s  Brigade 
and  by  Bragg,  who  established  his  headquarters  at  Sugar  Loaf. 
Bragg  was  connected  with  Fisher  by  telegraph;  but  because  of 
his  poor  judgment  and  timing,  thousands  of  men  sorely  needed 
in  the  fort  were  physically  separated  from  it  by  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  enemy  troops. 

Within  hours  after  the  bombardment  had  begun  on  the  thir- 
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teenth,  General  Whiting  arrived  at  the  fort,  having  rushed  down 
from  Wilmington.  Although  Lamb  offered  to  give  him  command, 
Whiting  refused,  choosing  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  only. 
At  the  time,  the  garrison  consisted  of  800  men,  100  of  whom 
were  not  fit  for  duty.  During  the  day  and  the  night  that  followed 
700  reinforcements  came  in,  all  North  Carolinians  and  members 
of  artillery  units.  Shortly  after  noon  on  the  fifteenth,  Hagood’s 
Brigade  arrived,  finally  having  been  sent  by  Bragg  after  re¬ 
peated  appeals.  These  men  came  by  riverboats;  and,  because 
of  enemy  gunfire,  no  more  than  350  were  able  to  land.  In  the 
meantime,  about  200  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  leaving 
a  net  garrison  strength  of  1,550.  In  addition,  there  was  a  small 
naval  detachment  which  was  responsible  for  holding  Battery 
Buchanan  and  for  operating  a  number  of  emergency  boats  tied 
up  at  a  nearby  wharf. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  January  15,  the  naval 
bombardment  suddenly  ceased ;  an  ominous  silence  fell  over  Fort 
Fisher.  A  frantic  appeal  had  already  gone  to  General  Bragg 
at  Sugar  Loaf  to  attack  the  enemy  from  the  rear,  but  the  appeal 
was  in  vain.  After  a  short  while,  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
piercing  shriek  of  every  whistle  in  the  fleet  sounding  in  unison — 
the  signal  for  attack.  The  Union  sailors,  entrenched  nearby, 
rushed  the  fort,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols.  Behind  them 
came  the  marines  bearing  muskets.  Lamb  hurriedly  gathered  500 
men  at  the  angle  bastion,  and  as  the  Yankees  tried  to  ascend  the 
slope  of  the  fort  they  were  driven  back  by  the  withering  fire 
from  the  Confederates  on  the  parapet  above.  Lamb  had  chosen 
to  defend  the  angle  of  the  fort  personally  because  he  believed 
it  would  be  the  focus  of  the  assault.  As  the  surviving  sailors  and 
marines  fell  back,  Lamb  looked  to  the  river  end  of  the  land 
face  and  was  horrified  to  see  enemy  flags  atop  the  parapet.  It 
was  against  that  section  that  the  enemy  was  throwing  the  main 
force  of  his  power. 

In  directing  his  own  attention  to  the  eastern  end,  Lamb  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  for  defense  of  the  western  end  to  Maj. 
James  Reilly.  A  native  of  Ireland  and  a  Wilmingtonian  by 
adoption,  Reilly  was  an  artillery  veteran  of  long  experience  who 
had  achieved  distinction  on  many  fields  of  battle  with  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  at  Fort  Fisher  because  General 
Whiting  had  requested  that  he  be  sent  to  aid  in  its  defense.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  he  had  250  men.  The  350  men  of 
Hagood’s  Brigade  had  been  ordered  to  join  him,  but  only  a  few 
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of  them  did  so.  It  was  against  this  small  force  that  General 
Terry  threw  4,000  of  his  men,  leaving  the  balance  to  protect 
his  rear.  Reilly  and  his  men  fought  bravely  and  desperately,  but 
guns  could  not  be  loaded  fast  enough  to  stop  the  onrushing  horde. 
Many  of  the  enemy  fell,  but  a  few  finally  reached  the  top  of  the 
parapet  where  they  planted  their  battle  flags.  It  was  these  that 
Lamb  saw  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  land  face.  Whiting  saw 
them  too,  and  both  rushed  forward,  rallying  men  as  they  went, 
to  help  stem  the  tide.  The  defenders  fought  furiously,  and  for 
a  while  it  seemed  that  they  might  prevail.  Then,  suddenly,  fire 
from  the  fleet  was  resumed  with  deadly  accuracy.  Once  more 
the  tide  turned  in  favor  of  the  Federals  who  slammed  their 
way  into  the  fort.  In  the  turmoil,  Whiting  was  mortally  wounded; 
a  short  while  later,  Lamb  also  fell  with  a  serious  but  not  fatal 
wound. 

With  Lamb  out  of  action,  command  of  Fort  Fisher  fell  to 
Major  Reilly  by  seniority.  He  continued  to  fight  with  determi¬ 
nation,  but  the  force  against  him  was  too  much.  After  dark 
he  had  General  Whiting  and  Colonel  Lamb  carried  on  ahead 
while  he  and  his  men  began  to  fall  back  to  Battery  Buchanan, 
fighting  each  step  as  they  went.  At  this  time  his  followers  had 
dwindled  to  thirty-two  men.  Even  so,  Reilly  intended  to  continue 


Fort  Fisher’s  capture  on  January  15,  1865,  was  a  tragic  event  depicted 
in  Harper’s  Weekly,  February  4,  1865,  and  reproduced  here. 
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the  struggle  with  the  guns  of  Buchanan ;  but  when  he  arrived 
at  the  battery,  he  found  it  had  been  deserted  by  the  naval  de¬ 
tachment,  which  had  spiked  the  guns  and  taken  all  available 
boats. 

Several  hundred  other  survivors  of  the  Fort  Fisher  garrison 
had  also  found  their  way  to  Buchanan,  but  few  had  guns.  With 
the  enemy  drawing  ever  closer,  Reilly  realized  that  to  fight  on 
stubbornly  would  accomplish  nothing  except  the  death  of  more 
of  his  men.  For  that  reason,  he  placed  a  white  handkerchief  on 
the  tip  of  his  sword,  advanced  from  the  battery  a  short  distance, 
and  surrendered  the  sword  and  the  fort  to  the  captain  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  advance  Federal  unit.  It  was  near  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  January  15.  Fort  Fisher  had  fallen,  but  not  until  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  intense  naval  bombardment  in 
the  history  of  the  world  to  that  time. 

Later,  Whiting,  Lamb,  and  Reilly,  along  with  other  officers 
and  men  of  Fort  Fisher,  were  taken  north  to  Federal  prisons. 
Whiting  died  of  his  wounds  the  following  March  3,  but  the  day 
before  his  death  he  found  the  strength  to  fix  the  blame  for  the 
fall  of  the  fort  on  Braxton  Bragg.  While  Fort  Fisher  crumbled, 
Bragg  was  only  a  few  miles  away  with  6,000  of  Lee’s  best  troops ; 
and  he  did  not  fire  a  single  shot. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  next  goal  of  the  Federals 
was  to  occupy  Wilmington.  Confederate  resistance,  however, 
was  not  altogether  dead,  and  progress  was  slow.  More  Federal 
troops  were  brought  in,  and  one  by  one  the  remaining  Confed¬ 
erate  installations  such  as  Caswell  and  Anderson  were  taken. 
Finally,  the  way  to  Wilmington  was  cleared,  and  Federal  troops 
marched  into  the  town  shortly  after  Bragg  and  the  surviving 
Confederate  troops  had  marched  out. 

With  its  last  channel  of  foreign  supplies  cut  off,  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  entered  its  last  days.  On  April  9,  1865,  less  than  three  months 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  General  Lee  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Appomattox,  and  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  had  come  to  an  end.  For  Wilmington  and  New  Han¬ 
over  County,  however,  the  end  had  come  on  February  22,  the 
day  of  Wilmington’s  formal  surrender. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  the  story  of  Fort  Fisher  concerns 
the  sword  Major  Reilly  gave  up  as  a  symbol  of  surrender. 
Almost  thirty  years  after  the  event,  in  1893,  the  major  received 
a  communication  from  Capt.  E.  Lewis  Moore,  to  whom  the  sword 
had  been  surrendered  on  that  fateful  night.  Captain  Moore  of- 
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fered  to  return  the  sword;  Major  Reilly  gratefully  accepted  it 
from  his  “brave  and  gallant  opponent  in  war.”  “Captain,”  the 
major  wrote,  “if  you  have  time,  come  to  see  me,  and  we  will  visit 
the  Fort  and  see  its  ruins.”  For  two  former  foes  at  least,  the 
bitterness  of  war  had  faded  with  the  passing  years. 
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V.  The  Modern  Period 


The  Ordeal  of  Reconstruction 

When  the  Federal  troops  marched  into  Wilmington  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1865,  the  mayor,  John  Dawson,  surrendered  the  town  to 
their  commander,  General  Terry.  To  the  invaders  it  was  a  fitting 
observance  of  Washington’s  birthday.  To  the  people  of  New 
Hanover  County  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  ordeal  of  Recon¬ 
struction.  North  Carolina  was  divided  into  military  districts, 
and  New  Hanover  was  included  in  the  District  of  Wilmington, 
along  with  seven  other  southeastern  counties.  The  district  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  who  was 
supported  by  occupation  troops,  both  black  and  white. 

From  the  beginning  of  Reconstruction,  political  factions  began 
to  evolve.  The  Conservatives  wished  to  return,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  life  as  it  had  been,  accepting  the  fact  that  slavery 
no  longer  existed.  The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to 
see  the  plantation  South  turned  into  a  land  of  black  and  white 
yeoman  farmers.  To  achieve  this  goal,  some  went  to  the  extreme 
of  advocating  the  confiscation  and  redistribution  of  southern 
land. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Union  military  officers  and  also 
officials  of  the  United  States  government  at  the  time  were  in¬ 
clined  to  a  conservative  point  of  view.  General  Hawley  was  an 
exception,  but  he  never  had  the  opportunity  to  enforce  his 
extreme  Radical  ideas  to  any  great  extent.  He  was  removed 
from  command  in  June,  1865,  and  was  replaced  by  Gen.  John  W. 
Ames.  The  removal  of  Hawley  was  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  army  out  of  government  in  the  South.  General  Ames  was 
sympathetic  to  this  policy  and  to  the  Conservative  cause.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  soon  after  taking  office  as  commander  of  the  district, 
he  returned  the  government  of  Wilmington  to  the  officials  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken. 

Another  indication  of  the  trend  toward  demilitarization  was 
the  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  occupation  troops.  Fol- 


lowing  a  mutiny  against  their  white  officers  in  February,  1866, 
the  Negro  troops  were  replaced  by  whites.  The  whites,  however, 
were  reduced  in  number  so  that  by  1868  only  a  token  force  of 
fifty-three  remained.  They  were  intended  to  supervise  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  local  officials,  but  they  actively  supported  the  Conservative 
cause  of  the  officials. 

On  February  20,  1866,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
granted  a  new  charter  by  which  the  town  of  Wilmington  became 
the  city  of  Wilmington.  The  charter  was  accepted  on  March  8, 
and  on  that  same  date  the  first  election  was  held.  The  charter 
provided  for  government  by  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen. 
A.  H.  Van  Bokkelen  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
government  of  New  Hanover  County  continued  to  rest  in  the 
county  court  made  up  of  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  appointed 
for  life  by  the  governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county’s 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Law  and  order  were  maintained  by  the  few  occupation  troops, 
by  the  small  Wilmington  police  force  directed  by  the  magistrate 
of  police,  and  by  the  eight  county  patrols  which  comprised  the 
New  Hanover  County  Militia ;  by  patrolling  the  countryside, 
county  patrols  were  a  stabilizing  force.  The  patrols  came  to  an 
end,  however,  when  the  new  State  Constitution  of  1868  changed 
the  nature  of  the  militia. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  made  its  brief  local  appearance  at  about 
this  time.  Although  the  first  activity  of  the  Klan  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  seems  to  have  been  in  New  Hanover  County,  it  was  not  as 
widely  supported  there  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  state,  nor 
did  it  last  as  long.  After  a  brief  flurry  of  activity,  it  disappeared. 
In  part,  its  purpose  was  to  maintain  order  in  keeping  with  the 
standards  of  its  members.  In  part,  it  was  to  prevent  local 
political  power  from  slipping  from  the  hands  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  In  this,  it  failed. 

The  darkest  clouds  of  Reconstruction  appeared  over  Washing¬ 
ton  on  March  2,  1867.  On  that  day,  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  the  first  of  the  several  military  reconstruction  acts.  This 
occasion  marked  the  end  of  Andrew  Johnson’s  moderate  policy 
and  the  beginning  of  the  extremist  policy  of  the  Radical  Republi¬ 
cans  by  which  they  sought  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power 
through  domination  of  the  southern  states  by  means  of  the 
Negro  vote.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  states  of  the 
Confederacy  (except  Tennessee)  were  divided  into  five  military 
districts,  each  under  a  major  general.  North  Carolina  was  joined 
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with  South  Carolina.  The  generals  were  assigned  troops,  and 
each  state  was  to  remain  under  military  government  until  it  was 
readmitted  into  the  Union  under  conditions  dictated  by  Congress. 
Among  the  conditions  was  the  adoption  of  a  state  constitution 
that  extended  the  vote  to  Negroes  and  whites  alike,  except  that 
it  would  be  denied  to  certain  ex-Confederates. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  people  of  North  Carolina  adopted  a 
new  constitution  for  the  state,  and  in  the  following  July  the 
state  was  readmitted  into  the  Union.  The  Negro  was  ready  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  he  had  received.  During  the  previous 
year  the  Republican  party,  made  up  of  black  and  white  Union¬ 
ists,  had  been  organized  in  the  state.  In  the  first  election  under 
the  new  constitution,  the  Republicans  gained  control  of  the 
state  government  by  electing  the  governor  and  the  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  Constitution  of  1868  also  provided  for  a  new  system  of 
county  government.  According  to  its  terms,  each  county  was  to 
be  administered  by  a  board  of  five  commissioners  chosen  by 
popular  election  for  two-year  terms.  Justices  of  the  peace  hence¬ 
forth  were  to  exercise  only  judicial  powers.  This  was  a  change  of 
the  utmost  significance  for  New  Hanover  County.  The  Negroes 
together  with  the  white  Unionists  in  the  Republican  party  held 
the  majority  of  votes  and  won  control  of  the  county  government. 
The  Republicans  also  gained  control  of  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington.  The  Republican-dominated  General  Assem¬ 
bly  declared  the  city  offices  to  be  vacant,  and  on  July  30,  1868, 
Joseph  H.  Neff  was  appointed  mayor  of  Wilmington  by  the 
Republican  governor.  The  following  year,  Neff,  a  local  merchant, 
was  elected  mayor  by  the  Republican  voters. 

In  1870  the  pendulum  in  the  state  began  to  swing  back  when 
the  Conservatives  won  control  of  the  General  Assembly.  Six 
years  later,  the  swing  was  almost  completed  when  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  became  the  first  Conservative  to  be  elected  governor  since 
the  Negroes  had  gained  the  franchise.  In  that  same  year,  the 
Conservatives  in  the  state  took  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
party  so  they  could  cooperate  with  the  party  on  a  national  level. 

Too,  little  time  was  lost  in  restoring  Democratic  control  in  New 
Hanover  and  other  eastern  counties  which  had  been  under  Repub¬ 
lican  regimes.  In  1876  the  General  Assembly,  empowered  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  the  previous  year,  passed  an 
act  which  ended  the  popular  election  of  county  commissioners. 
Thereafter,  the  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  justices  of 
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the  peace  of  each  county  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled  General  Assembly.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
justices  would  once  more  share  administrative  responsibilities 
with  the  commissioners. 

The  government  of  Wilmington  was  also  returned  to  the 
whites  by  a  revised  charter  which  the  General  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  in  1877.  By  its  terms  the  city  was  divided  into  five 
wards,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  wards  were  drawn  to  assure 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  Democratic  aldermen.  In  the  same 
year,  the  General  Assembly  also  provided  for  a  Board  of  Audit 
and  Finance  for  Wilmington  designed  to  exercise  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  control  over  the  city’s  financial  affairs.  Its  members  were 
appointed  by  the  governor;  and  with  the  elected  board  of  com¬ 
missioners,  it  formed  a  dual  system  of  administration  which 
worked  with  little  friction. 

In  this  manner  political  Reconstruction  came  to  an  end  in 
New7  Hanover  County.  By  this  time,  however,  it  had  also  been 
abandoned  as  a  policy  of  the  national  government.  In  1877  the 
last  of  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  South  and 
Reconstruction  wras  over. 

Local  Government  in  Modern  Times 

With  political  Reconstruction  behind  them,  the  people  of  New 
Hanover  County  were  still  faced  with  a  complexity  of  pressing 
problems.  On  the  ruins  of  the  past  a  new  wyay  of  life  had  to  be 
built.  The  revival  of  the  economy  was  an  urgent  necessity,  the 
social  order  had  to  be  restored,  transportation  lines  needed  to  be 
put  in  order,  and  the  education  of  the  young  could  not  continue 
to  be  neglected.  The  people  responded  with  energy  and  de¬ 
termination  to  these  great  challenges. 

Having  regained  political  powrer,  the  old  Conservatives  held 
tightly  to  it  by  means  of  the  new  united  Democratic  party.  The 
cohesive  force  wTas  the  fear  that  control  might  pass  again  to 
the  Republicans.  The  Republican  party  continued  as  a  strong 
political  organization,  but  it  could  not  regain  control  of  the 
state  government.  By  the  1890s,  howyever,  there  was  a  period  of 
partial  recovery.  Many  farmers  had  become  discontented  with 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  and  despaired  of  relief  from 
the  Democrats  who  seemingly  had  become  complacent  with 
continued  powTer.  Consequently,  many  of  the  farmers  joined 
with  Republicans  in  a  separate  political  body  known  as  the 
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Populist  party.  In  1894  the  Fusionists,  as  they  were  called,  won 
control  of  the  state  legislature;  two  years  later,  Daniel  Russell, 
a  Republican,  was  elected  governor.  Having  won  political  power, 
the  Fusionists  now  took  steps  to  hold  it.  The  office  of  county 
commissioner  was  again  made  elective,  and  the  powers  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  restricted  to  judicial  matters.  In  1897 
the  Fusionist  General  Assembly  authorized  the  governor  to 
appoint  in  every  New  Bern  and  Wilmington  ward  one  alderman 
in  addition  to  the  one  elected  by  the  people.  These  various  actions 
were  particularly  significant  for  the  eastern  counties,  such  as 
New  Hanover,  where  the  Negroes  outnumbered  the  whites,  and 
there  was  an  increasing  fear  among  the  whites  over  the  number 
of  Negroes  who  were  holding  office  on  every  level  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  concern  came  to  a  climax  with  the  Wilmington  race 
riot  of  1898. 

In  March,  1895,  the  government  of  Wilmington  passed  to  the 
local  Fusionists,  made  up  of  blacks  and  whites  and  dependent 
on  the  votes  of  the  blacks.  Soon  a  majority  of  the  city  police 
force  were  Negroes,  and  Negroes  filled  numerous  other  city 
offices.  In  addition,  forty  of  the  New  Hanover  County  magis¬ 
trates,  a  majority,  were  black.  The  whites  of  Wilmington  were 
deeply  disturbed  over  this  Republican-Negro  rule.  They  paid  95 
percent  of  the  taxes  and  were  determined  to  regain  control  of 
government.  They  waited  patiently,  however,  until  the  proper 
time  should  come.  It  came  in  November,  1898. 

November  8,  1898,  was  election  day  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Democrats  regained  control  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
confidence  that  came  with  this  victory,  combined  with  smolder¬ 
ing  resentments,  moved  the  Democrats  of  Wilmington  to  take 
steps  to  rearrange  their  local  affairs.  The  following  morning, 
November  9,  a  thousand  of  them  met  at  the  courthouse.  One 
cause  of  immediate  anger  was  that  certain  offensive  articles  had 
been  printed  during  the  recent  campaign  in  a  local  newspaper 
published  by  a  Negro.  A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meeting 
calling  for  the  editor  to  cease  publication  and  leave  the  city 
within  24  hours.  A  reply  was  demanded  by  7  :00  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  resolution  also  demanded  the  immediate  resignation  of 
the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  the  chief  of  police.  A  committee  of 
twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  demands. 

On  the  following  day,  November  10,  the  deadline  hour  of  7  :00 
a.m.  came  without  a  reply  from  the  editor.  The  whites  waited 
another  hour  and  then  moved.  Armed  men  who  had  gathered 
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at  the  Wilmington  Light  Infantry  building  on  Market  Street 
marched  out  to  Seventh  Street  and  then  down  Seventh  to  the 
newspaper  building,  located  between  Nun  and  Church.  The  print¬ 
ing  equipment  was  destroyed;  then,  apparently  by  accident,  the 
building  was  burned.  Later  in  the  morning,  a  group  of  armed 
Negro  men  gathered  near  Fourth  and  Harnett.  Nearby  a  number 
of  whites  had  also  gathered.  The  resulting  tension  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  a  shot.  A  fusilade  followed,  leaving  several 
whites  wounded  and  six  Negroes  dead.  During  the  course  of  the 
day  there  were  other  incidents  and  other  Negro  casualties.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  violence,  the  mayor,  Dr.  S.  P.  Wright,  was 
forced  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  one  by 
one  the  members  resigned  as  did  the  chief  of  police.  The  whites 
then  filled  the  vacancies  with  men  they  deemed  acceptable.  Col. 
A.  M.  Waddell  was  selected  mayor  and  Edgar  G.  Parmele,  chief 
of  police.  A  large  number  of  special  policemen  patrolled  the 
streets  through  the  night,  but  the  violence  had  run  its  course. 
Several  white  men  who  had  held  office  under  the  Fusion  govern¬ 
ment  and  who  were  suspected  of  having  incited  the  Negroes  were 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  then  banished  from 
the  community. 

The  Wilmington  race  riot  was  shortlived  but  it  had  lasting 
effects.  The  power  of  the  Republican  party  had  been  broken, 
and  it  remained  so  for  many  years.  In  1900  the  state  constitution 
was  amended  in  such  a  way  that  its  effect  was  to  disfranchise 
most  Negroes  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy.  Only  in  recent  years  have 
the  courts  and  changing  times  made  it  possible  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  to  become  once  more  an  effective  force  in  local  politics. 
The  popular  election  of  county  commissioners,  which  had  been 
revived  in  1895,  was  allowed  to  continue;  however,  with  the 
revised  franchise,  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  whites.  This  system  is  still  in  effect. 

Through  the  years  changes  have  been  made  in  the  government 
of  Wilmington.  In  1907  the  General  Assembly  added  two  boards 
to  the  city  administration,  a  Water  and  Sewerage  Commission 
and  a  Street  Commission.  In  1909  the  Police  and  Fire  Commis¬ 
sion  was  added,  bringing  the  number  of  boards,  or  commissions, 
in  the  city  government  to  five,  including  the  Board  of  Audit  and 
Finance  which  still  controlled  the  municipal  purse  strings. 

The  growing  complexity  of  the  government  reflected  the  in¬ 
creased  services  provided  by  the  city.  For  a  period  after  the 
Civil  War,  Wilmington’s  leading  law  enforcement  officer  was  “the 
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Marshall,”  and  he  served  as  chief  of  police,  head  of  the  fire 
department,  and  collector  of  city  taxes.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  board  of  aldermen,  which  was  also  authorized  to  appoint 
one  or  more  assistant  marshalls  and  such  other  police  officers  as 
were  deemed  necessary.  In  1877  the  office  of  marshall  was 
abolished,  and  the  chief  enforcement  officer  of  the  city  was  en¬ 
titled  the  “chief-of-police.”  The  growing  importance  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  fire  fighting  was  indicated  by  the  creation  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Commission. 

Of  the  city's  two  fire  companies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
one,  the  Howard  Relief  Fire  Engine  Company,  was  already 
chartered.  The  other,  the  older  of  the  two,  was  chartered  in 
1867  as  the  Wilmington  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  A  third 
company  was  organized  in  1869  as  the  Wilmington  Steam  Fire 
Engine  Company.  Soon  thereafter,  this  company  purchased  the 
first  steam  fire  engine  used  in  Wilmington  with  funds  provided 
by  popular  subscription.  As  time  passed  and  the  city  grew, 
several  additional  fire  companies  were  organized.  All  were  volun¬ 
teer  organizations  supported  by  membership  dues  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  local  business  men  who  benefited  so  much  from  their 
services. 

For  many  years  the  fire  engines  were  drawn  by  horses, 
especially  selected  and  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  sight  of 
these  fine  animals  racing  through  the  streets  of  Wilmington 
drawing  the  colorful  engines  behind  them,  was  exciting  and 
memorable.  This  was  no  less  true  of  the  hook  and  ladder  equip¬ 
ment  and  of  the  steam  engines  which  poured  forth  dense  smoke 
as  they  passed. 

About  1878  the  city  government  began  making  appropriations 
for  the  fire  companies.  These  grants  were  continued  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  until  the  city  of  Wilmington  took  over  the  property 
of  the  various  companies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
and  effective  municipal  fire  department,  its  effectiveness  greatly 
enhanced  in  1879  when  the  first  telephone  system  was  installed 
in  Wilmington.  At  the  same  time,  a  telephonic  fire  alarm  system 
was  installed.  The  city  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  first  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  to  have  such  a  system. 

Concern  over  fire  protection  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
first  waterworks  in  Wilmington.  Prior  to  1881  fire  fighters  were 
dependent  on  cisterns  and  hand  pumps  for  water.  In  that  year 
a  number  of  local  citizens  organized  the  Clarendon  Water  Works 
Company  to  supply  water  to  the  main  parts  of  the  city.  A  site 
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on  the  Northeast  River  just  above  the  city  was  selected,  and 
work  on  the  plant  was  soon  begun.  Despite  its  prospective  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  community,  there  was  local  opposition  to  the  project, 
especially  to  its  source  of  water.  The  water  was  drawn  from 
the  nearby  river  and  distributed  with  no  purification  whatever. 
This  procedure  was  defensible  only  because  the  water  was  in¬ 
tended  for  fire  fighting  and  sewerage  use  and  not  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  drinking  water  for  the  town  was  obtained 
from  deep  wells  at  various  locations  along  the  streets  and  also 


This  early  view  of  Wilmington’s 
waterfront  showing  the  old  Cus¬ 
toms  House  and  the  steamer  Wil¬ 
mington  offers  an  interesting  con¬ 
trast  to  the  scene  below.  (McKoy.) 


This  aerial  view  of  Wilmington 
shows  some  of  the  city’s  most  im¬ 
portant  buildings,  including  the 
Customs  House  visible  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Photograph  appears  in 
Bill  Sharpe’s  A  Netv  Geography  of 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh,  1954),  I, 
and  is  used  by  permission  of  Mrs. 
Sharpe.  Other  pictures  from  the 
same  volume  are  used  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet  and  are  so  acknowledged. 
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from  wells  on  private  property.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
private  wells  were  shallow  and  polluted.  The  result  was  an  un¬ 
usually  high  death  rate  from  intestinal  diseases. 

Because  of  public  concern,  the  city  in  1909  purchased  the 
Clarendon  Water  Works  Company  and  the  Wilmington  Sew¬ 
erage  Company,  a  private  enterprise  that  had  been  established 
about  1902.  The  operation  of  the  two  companies  was  turned 
over  to  the  newly  created  Wilmington  Water  and  Sewerage  De¬ 
partment.  The  water  system  was  modernized,  and  a  purification 
process  was  installed  to  render  the  water  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Even  so,  the  sources  of  supply  continued  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  At  times  and  under  certain  circumstances,  ocean  water 
pushed  up  the  river,  causing  the  drinking  water  to  be  brackish 
in  spite  of  purification.  To  solve  this  problem,  it  was  decided  to 
move  the  source  farther  upstream,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ocean 
flow.  The  location  selected  was  a  short  distance  above  Lock 
Number  One  on  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the  Cape  Fear,  at 
King’s  Bluff,  about  23  miles  from  the  city.  The  laying  of  the 
pipe  line,  interrupted  by  World  War  II  at  Hoods  Creek,  has 
since  been  completed  and  the  city  now  draws  its  water  from 
that  source. 

The  Wilmington  government,  with  its  multiplicity  of  boards, 
proved  to  be  inefficient,  and  so  it  was  changed  in  March,  1911. 
By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  aldermanic  form  of 
government  was  superseded  by  a  commission  form,  with  five 
elected  commissioners.  The  commissioner  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  became  mayor.  With  several  changes  in  detail, 
this  form  of  government  remained  in  force  until  1941  when  it 
was  replaced  by  the  mayor-council-manager  form  which  is  still 
in  effect. 

The  home  of  the  municipal  government  of  Wilmington,  the 
magnificent  City  Hall  at  Third  and  Princess  streets,  has  been 
occupied  since  its  completion  in  1855.  It  replaced  another  town 
hall  which  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Second  and  Market  streets 
as  early  as  1819,  and  possibly  before.  The  present  home  of  the 
county  government,  the  courthouse  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Princess  streets,  has  been  occupied  from  the  time  of 
its  completion  in  1893.  The  modern  addition  to  the  east  was 
added  later.  This  courthouse  replaced  another,  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Princess  Street,  between  Second  and  Third,  which 
had  been  in  use  since  1840.  An  even  earlier  courthouse  had  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  Front  and  Market  streets  until  it  was 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  1840.  It  had  been  built  in  1790  to  replace  the 
original  courthouse  of  1739,  located  on  the  same  site,  which  had 
been  pulled  down  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  destructive  fire. 

Another  important  public  building  in  Wilmington,  the  Federal 
Customs  House  on  Water  Street  between  Market  and  Princess, 
wTas  built  in  1916.  It  replaced  a  fine  three-story  brick  building 
which  had  been  located  on  a  portion  of  the  same  site  and  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  present  United  States  Post  Office, 
at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Chestnut  streets,  was  completed  in 
1937.  It  replaced  an  ornate  but  sturdy  Victorian  structure  which 
had  stood  on  the  same  site  since  1891.  Until  1874  the  Post  Office 
had  been  located  in  the  old  Customs  House;  from  then  until  the 
completion  of  permanent  quarters  in  1891,  it  had  occupied 
temporary  facilities  at  Second  and  Chestnut  streets. 

An  important  innovation  in  local  mail  service  took  place  in 
1884  when  steps  were  initiated  for  free  delivery  of  mail  through¬ 
out  the  city.  In  preparation  for  this  improvement  the  city 
officials  saw  to  the  proper  naming  of  streets  and  the  numbering 
of  the  houses.  Another  milestone  in  the  local  postal  service  was 
passed  on  January  2,  1912,  when  E.  L.  Lee,  a  postal  official,  turned 
over  a  bag  of  mail  to  the  pilot  of  a  small  airplane  at  Highwood 
Park.  The  pilot  took  off  and  flew  to  nearby  Winter  Park 
Gardens  where  he  dropped  this  mail  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  had  driven 
ahead  and  was  waiting.  This  was  the  beginning  of  airmail 
service  in  Wilmington.  The  flight  had  been  planned  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  but  was  postponed  because  of  rain  and  a  boggy  field ;  the 
mail,  however,  was  postmarked  January  1,  1912. 

The  Growth  of  Modern  Business 

Possibly  the  most  challenging  postwar  problem  facing  the 
people  of  New7  Hanover  County  wTas  the  revival  of  business. 
Recovery  came,  but  it  was  gradual  and  subject  to  the  winds  of 
change  that  affected  the  business  world  in  general.  For  several 
years  Cape  Fear  shipping  was  mostly  by  sailing  craft  and 
largely  confined  to  coastal  and  West  Indian  trade.  Some  vessels, 
however,  came  from  as  far  away  as  England,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia.  Naval  stores  and  lumber  continued  to  be  the 
principal  exports,  but  some  cotton  was  beginning  to  be  shipped. 

Of  the  various  prewar  products,  rice  alone  failed  to  make  a 
postwar  recovery.  In  the  past,  rice  had  been  cultivated  by  slaves 
in  an  inefficient  fashion.  With  poor  labor  conditions  after  the 
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war,  rice  production  almost  ended.  Some  continued  to  be  grown 
but  there  was  hardly  enough  for  local  consumption.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  it  had  virtually  disappeared,  cultivation  having 
shifted  to  Louisiana  where  more  efficient  methods  were  used  to 
perpetuate  its  growth. 

For  the  Cape  Fear  people  to  turn  once  more  to  naval  stores 
was  quite  natural,  and  soon  the  country  people  were  floating 
tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine  down  to  Wilmington  in  such  quantities 
that  the  city  could  feel  secure  in  its  claim  to  being  the  largest 
naval  stores  market  in  the  world.  By  1880,  however,  there  were 
signs  of  trouble.  Sailing  vessels  were  not  as  numerous  as  they 
had  been,  and  there  was  also  a  noticeable  depletion  of  the  pines 
from  which  the  products  came.  Wilmington  held  its  leading 
position  for  some  years,  but  by  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  the  center  of  the  naval  stores  industry  had  shifted  to 
Georgia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Deep  South. 

The  lumber  industry  was  among  the  most  important  sources 
of  income.  From  the  extensive  forests,  not  only  lumber  but  also 
timber  products  and  shingles  flowed  in  great  quantities.  Ship¬ 
ments  went  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  destinations,  with  most 
going  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Central  and  South  America. 

A  small  amount  of  cotton  was  shipped  out  of  Wilmington  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  and  also  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  conflict.  As  cultivation  increased  and  as  transportation  im¬ 
proved  with  the  passing  of  time,  Wilmington  became  more  and 
more  important  as  a  cotton  market.  More  than  anyone  else, 
Alexander  Sprunt  and  his  son  James  were  responsible  for  this 
development.  Just  after  the  war,  they  became  active  in  naval 
stores  exports.  As  this  business  declined,  the  Sprunts  turned  to 
the  expanding  cotton  trade.  By  1889  their  firm  had  established 
some  100  agencies  through  which  its  compressed  cotton  could 
be  marketed  in  Europe.  By  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  cotton  had  become  the  most  important  export  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  Wilmington  had  become  one  of  the  great  cotton 
markets  of  the  nation.  Cotton  remained  an  important  local 
export  until  about  1930. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  slow  in  coming,  but  it  finally 
arrived  in  North  Carolina  in  the  postwar  years.  Compared  to 
the  Piedmont  section,  however,  New  Hanover  County  benefited 
little  from  this  development.  Local  citizens,  however,  made  the 
most  of  the  resources  they  did  have  and  so  were  not  completely 
denied  the  fruits  of  industrial  development.  One  early  manu- 
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facturing  enterprise  was  a  derivative  of  the  West  Indian  lumber 
trade.  In  returning  to  the  Cape  Fear  from  the  West  Indies,  some 
of  the  lumber  vessels  brought  sugar,  molasses,  fruit,  and  other 
such  tropical  products.  Others,  however,  returned  with  worth¬ 
less  ballast.  A  number  of  local  businessmen  came  to  realize 
these  vessels  could  bring  back  West  Indian  guana,  and  so  the 
local  fertilizer  business  was  born  and  thrived,  as  the  founders 
had  hoped,  on  the  increasing  needs  of  the  cotton  planter.  The 
first  venture  in  this  field  was  the  Cape  Fear  Guana  Company, 
organized  in  1867.  An  unexpected  slump  in  cotton  caused  it  to 
fail,  but  in  1869  the  Navassa  Guana  Company  was  founded.  Its 
success  marked  the  beginning  of  an  industry  that  thrived  and 
expanded  in  the  years  that  followed. 

Another  derivative,  or  branch,  of  the  lumber  business  was  the 
preservation  of  wood.  The  increasing  need  of  railroads  for 
crossties  and  of  utility  companies  for  poles  came  at  the  same 
time  heart  pine  was  declining  in  volume,  so  there  was  a  need  for 
a  cheap  method  of  preserving  common  timber.  The  answer  came 
in  a  process  by  which  the  wood  was  impregnated  with  creosote,  a 
derivative  of  lightwood  or  coal.  The  first  plant  using  this  process 
was  built  in  Mississippi  in  1875.  In  1886,  the  first  plant  in  Wil¬ 
mington  was  built  by  the  Carolina  Oil  and  Creosoting  Company; 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  thriving  industry. 

The  city’s  first  textile  plant,  the  Wilmington  Cotton  Mill,  was 
established  in  1874,  and  other  enterprises  followed.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  New  Hanover  County  had,  in  addition  to  textile 
plants,  numerous  lumber  mills,  two  iron  works,  a  large  cotton¬ 
seed  and  oil  plant,  a  bag  plant,  a  brick  plant,  two  paint  factories, 
fertilizer  plants  nearby,  and  various  other  enterprises. 

In  1917  the  United  States  became  involved  in  World  War  I. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  economy  of  New  Hanover  County  received 
a  temporary  boost  with  the  establishment  of  shipbuilding  fa¬ 
cilities.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Carolina  Shipyard  in  May,  1918, 
and  a  number  of  steel  ships  were  built  there.  Almost  simultane¬ 
ously,  the  Liberty  Shipyard  was  begun  nearby ;  and  among  other 
vessels,  it  turned  out  several  concrete  ships  of  an  experimental 
nature.  While  the  shipyards  were  in  operation,  jobs  were  plenti¬ 
ful  and  wages  wTere  high.  The  result  was  a  period  of  prosperity 
that  ended  all  too  soon.  The  war  ended,  the  yards  closed,  and 
the  boom  was  over  with  little  or  no  lasting  benefit  derived  from 
it.  For  several  years  afterward,  the  economy  of  the  county 
fluctuated  and  then  languished  through  the  Great  Depression  of 
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The  Wilmington  shipyards  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  county’s 
economy,  especially  during  wartime.  During  World  War  II  such  Liberty 
ships  as  the  Zebulon  B.  Vance  above  were  built  by  contract  for  the  United 
States  government.  This  vessel  was  later  renamed  the  John  J.  Meany  and 
used  as  a  hospital  ship. 


Truck  farming  has  been  successfully  practiced  at  Castle  Hayne;  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  have  developed  a  large  market  for  their  vegetables  and 
flowers.  (Sharpe.) 
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the  thirties.  Relief  came  in  the  1940s,  and  once  more  it  was 
brought  by  war. 

New  Hanover  County  benefited  far  more  from  World  War 
II  than  she  had  from  the  earlier  conflict.  Once  again  shipbuilding 
facilities  were  erected  and  provided  well-paying  jobs  for  thou¬ 
sands.  In  addition,  there  were  major  military  bases  nearby,  in¬ 
cluding  Camp  Davis  and  Camp  Lejeune,  which  not  only  provided 
civilian  jobs  but  were  also  the  source  of  great  amounts  of  money 
entering  the  local  economy  through  military  payrolls  and  pur¬ 
chases.  Unlike  that  of  World  War  I,  this  later  boom  had  lasting 
benefits  because  many  of  those  who  came  to  the  city  for  work 
or  for  military  service  chose  to  make  it  their  home  afterward. 
These  new  citizens  joined  writh  local  young  men  returning  from 
service  in  refusing  to  permit  prosperity  to  drift  away.  Their 
ability  and  determination  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
siderable  economic  progress  the  county  has  enjoyed  since  the 
war.  With  the  continued  influx  of  important  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  this  progress  promises  to  reach  even  greater  heights. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic  developments  in  New 
Hanover  County  has  been  truck  farming.  By  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  local  farmers  were  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  cultivation  of  various  vegetables  and  small  fruits; 
rapid  shipment  to  northern  markets  was  made  possible  by  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon,  or,  as  it  later  became,  the  Atlantic 
Coastline  Railroad.  A  great  boost  was  given  truck  farming  early 
in  the  present  century  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacRae  of  Wilmington.  At 
the  time,  there  was  much  unused  land  in  New  Hanover  and 
adjoining  counties,  and  much  of  it  was  considered  more  or  less 
worthless.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  farmers  in  Europe  who 
desperately  wanted  land.  Mr.  MacRae  believed  that  the  local  land, 
under  their  care,  would  be  productive  and  would  add  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  area.  To  prove  his  conviction  he  sent 
an  agent  to  Europe  to  recruit  immigrants.  The  agent  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  soon  farmers  of  various  nationalities  began  to  arrive. 
About  300  were  located  in  each  of  five  different  settlements  in 
New  Hanover  and  nearby  counties.  The  one  settlement  in  New 
Hanover  was  at  Castle  Hayne.  Because  of  the  soil,  this  settle¬ 
ment  seemed  to  offer  the  least  promise  of  success.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  thrived  along  with  all  the  others.  Most  of  the  new 
arrivals  at  Castle  Hayne  were  Hungarians  and  Dutch,  but  other 
nationalities,  including  established  Americans,  also  settled  there. 
The  foreigners  continued  to  grow  vegetables,  but  they  also  intro- 
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duced  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  bulbs  for  the  northern  and 
midwestern  markets.  Their  success  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the 
whole  county. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Transportation 

While  various  factors  have  contributed  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  New  Hanover  County,  none  has  been  more  important 
than  transportation.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  returning  normalcy 
after  the  Civil  War  was  the  resumption  of  regular  river  traffic 
between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville.  The  prewar  steamer 
service  between  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  was  not 
resumed,  the  connection  having  been  superseded  by  rail  lines. 
On  the  other  hand,  regular  steamship  service  was  reestablished 
between  Wilmington  and  the  northern  cities  of  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  New  York.  In  spite  of  this  promising  development, 
however,  there  were  ominous  signs  that  Wilmington  shipping 
might  be  restricted  to  coastwise  traffic. 

The  Cape  Fear  River  had  been  able  to  accommodate  the 
shallow  draft  blockade-runners,  but  during  the  war  years  it  had 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  through  silting.  After  the  war,  the 
silting  continued,  and  the  depth  decreased  progressively.  This 
problem  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  ships  were  being  built 
with  deeper  drafts.  The  continued  existence  of  Wilmington  as  a 
major  port  demanded  that  the  river  channel  be  deepened,  an 
expensive  project  requiring  federal  financial  assistance.  The  first 
such  aid  came  in  1870.  Other  grants  have  since  been  made,  and 
the  river  channel  has  been  deepened  from  time  to  time  as 
shipping  needs  have  demanded.  The  present  depth  of  38  feet  was 
attained  in  1970. 

One  river  improvement  of  unusual  interest  came  about  when 
engineers  concluded  that  a  deeper  channel  would  be  obtained  if 
the  river  water  passed  through  a  single  inlet  rather  than  two. 
It  was  believed  that  the  increased  force  of  the  concentrated  flow 
would  be  sufficient  to  sweep  out  the  channel.  For  several  reasons, 
it  was  decided  to  keep  Old  Inlet  and  the  original  bar  open  and 
to  close  New  Inlet.  In  a  major  engineering  feat,  the  closure  was 
accomplished  by  a  rock  dam  that  extended  for  more  than  a  mile 
from  Federal  Point  to  Zeke’s  Island.  Later  known  as  “the  Rocks,” 
the  dam  was  completed  in  1881.  Soon  afterward  another  dam, 
also  made  of  rocks  but  more  than  twice  as  long,  was  built 
between  Zeke’s  Island  and  Smith’s  Island. 
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“The  Rocks”  is  a  term  applied  to  the  dam  which  was  built  between  Zeke’s 
Island  and  Federal  Point  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  channel.  The 
illustration  above  shows  the  “mattress”  on  which  rocks  were  placed  and 
sunk  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  mud;  the  plan  was  developed  by  the  engineer 
Henry  Bacon,  Sr.  (McKoy.) 


Wilmington’s  port  is  North  Carolina’s  largest,  with  modern  facilities  and 
services.  (Sharpe.) 
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Measures  were  also  taken  to  improve  traffic  on  the  Northwest 
Branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville. 
In  places  this  stream  had  excellent  depth,  but  in  other  places, 
especially  along  its  upper  reaches,  navigation  was  so  limited  by 
shoals  and  sunken  logs  that  passage  was  not  always  certain.  In 
1910  the  federal  government  appropriated  funds  to  dredge  an 
8-foot  channel  between  the  two  towns  and  to  construct  two  locks 
to  make  possible  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  first  lock,  Number 
One,  is  located  at  King’s  Bluff,  about  23  miles  above  Wilmington. 
Lock  Number  Two  is  located  at  Elizabethtown. 

Another  important  addition  to  water  transportation  came 
with  the  extension  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  through  New 
Hanover  County.  This  is  a  national  system  that  extends  from 
New  Jersey  to  Florida  to  provide  a  protected  inland  water 
passage  for  small  craft.  Where  possible  the  system  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  existing  streams  and  bodies  of  water,  and  where  necessary, 
channels  and  canals  have  been  dredged.  Much  of  the  system 
extends  through  the  coastal  sounds.  In  1929  work  was  begun 
on  a  canal,  Snow’s  Cut,  located  below  Wilmington,  to  connect  the 
Cape  Fear  River  with  the  nearby  sounds.  In  1930  dredging 
operations  to  extend  the  system  through  the  sounds  of  New 
Hanover  County  were  begun  at  Wrightsville  Sound.  Since  its 
completion,  the  Waterway  has  brought  much  traffic  through  the 
county  and  has  added  to  its  prosperity. 

A  major  step  in  the  development  of  the  port  of  Wilmington 
was  taken  in  1945,  when  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports  Au¬ 
thority  was  created.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  two  major 
ports  of  the  state,  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City.  In  1954, 
state  docks  were  opened  at  both  locations.  Among  the  services 
made  available  to  shipping  at  Wilmington  are  wharfage,  open 
and  covered  storage,  United  States  Customs  Service,  rail  and 
and  highway  connections,  modern  cargo-handling  equipment, 
and  others.  With  these  facilities  Wilmington  continues  to  be  the 
largest  port  in  the  state,  and  the  port’s  activities  contribute 
much  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  and  of  the  region. 

In  1865  Wilmington  was  already  the  most  important  railroad 
center  in  the  state,  being  the  hub  from  which  three  lines  ex¬ 
tended.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  needed  to  be  done  if  she  were 
to  hold  her  position.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  had  contributed 
much  to  the  effort  of  the  Confederacy,  but  at  war’s  end  it  was  in 
a  run-down  condition.  Needed  improvements  were  made,  how¬ 
ever,  and  soon  the  line  was  attracting  to  the  port  of  Wilmington 
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cotton  and  wheat  from  the  Roanoke  Valley  that  had  been  going 
to  Norfolk.  In  1893  the  line  completed  a  shortcut  from  Wilson, 
North  Carolina,  to  Florence,  South  Carolina;  this  eliminated  the 
necessity  of  through  traffic  going  the  longer  distance  by  Wilming¬ 
ton. 

The  Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford  had  been  extended 
as  far  west  as  Rockingham  at  the  time  of  the  war.  Another  link 
had  also  been  built  between  Charlotte  and  Lincolnton.  In  1873 
the  road  was  sold  and  reorganized  as  the  Carolina  Central  Rail¬ 
way.  The  new  company  completed  the  line  to  Shelby  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1875.  This  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
future  of  Wilmington.  Extending  for  a  distance  of  241  miles 
from  Wilmington,  the  line  ran  through  some  of  the  best  cotton 
land  in  the  state,  and  cotton  began  to  flow  to  Wilmington  in 
greater  quantities.  This  development  came  at  a  time  when  river 
improvements  were  making  it  possible  for  large  steamers  to 
proceed  to  Wilmington  to  load  the  cotton.  Consequently,  the 
city’s  position  as  a  major  cotton  market  was  assured.  In  1880 
the  Carolina  Central  Railroad  Company  was  sold  and  reorganized 
as  the  Carolina  Central  Railroad  Company.  In  1900  the  line 
became  a  part  of  the  Seaboard  Airline  System. 

The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad  had  also  been  under 
construction  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  conflict 
it  was  purchased  by  a  group  of  northern  businessmen  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  line  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Lumber  and  naval 
stores  rolled  over  its  tracks  to  Wilmington,  insuring  the  city’s 
position  as  a  center  for  those  products.  By  connecting  with  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  at  Wilmington,  the  Wilmington  and 
Manchester  also  formed  an  important  link  in  the  north-south  rail 
route. 

In  1898  various  lines  in  South  Carolina  which  connected  with 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  were  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  South  Carolina.  Later,  in  the  same 
year,  the  Virginia  connections  were  organized  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  of  Virginia.  Two  years  later,  in  1900,  these  two  com¬ 
panies  were  joined  with  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  and  others 
of  its  connecting  lines  as  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1902  the  Plant  system  of  Georgia  and  Florida  was 
combined  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  completing  a  system  that 
extended  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk  on  the  north  to  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Fort  Meyer  on  the  south,  and  to  Montgomery 
on  the  west.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  also  added  other  lines  to 
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its  system.  One  was  a  segment  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  Railroad  which  ran  between  Wilmington  and  Mount  Airy 
and  was  completed  in  1890.  It  had  financial  difficulties,  however, 
and  the  section  between  Wilmington  and  Sanford  was  sold  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  name  of  the  new  acquisition  was 
changed  to  the  Atlantic  and  Yadkin  Railroad.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  also  acquired  the  Wilmington,  New  Bern  and  Norfolk  Rail¬ 
way.  This  line,  then  known  as  the  Wilmington,  Onslow  and  East 
Carolina  Railroad,  had  been  completed  in  1893  from  Wilming¬ 
ton  to  New  Bern.  It  also  had  financial  difficulties  and  was 
absorbed  into  the  bigger  system. 

One  small  line  that  retained  its  independence  was  the  Wil¬ 
mington,  Brunswick  and  Southport  Railroad.  Completed  in 
1911,  it  ran  a  daily  passenger,  mail,  and  freight  service  between 
Southport  and  Navassa,  where  it  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard.  It  continued  in  operation  until 
rendered  obsolete  by  improved  highways  and  automotive  ve¬ 
hicles.  Its  services  were  finally  discontinued  during  World 
War  II. 

At  the  time  of  its  merger  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  was  recognized  as  the  mother  company, 
and  it  was  agreed  the  general  offices  of  the  system  would  be  in 
Wilmington.  In  keeping  with  this  agreement,  work  was  started 
in  1912  on  the  construction  of  a  large  office  building  and  station. 
This  building  with  two  others,  all  located  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Red  Cross  streets,  housed  the  general  offices  of  the  company 
until  the  summer  of  1960  when  the  offices  were  moved  to  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  where  they  are  now  located.  On  July  1,  1967, 
another  major  event  occurred  when  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  Seaboard  Airline  joined  together  as  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Company. 

Improved  highways  have  also  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
New  Hanover  County.  Until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  counties  were  responsible  for  roads.  New  Hanover,  like 
other  counties  in  the  state,  built  roads  as  conditions  demanded, 
but  the  quality  was  often  poor.  One  exception  was  the  Wilmington 
and  Coast  Turnpike  which  ran  from  Wilmington  to  Wrightsville 
Sound.  The  roadbed  was  an  old  one,  but  just  before  the  Civil 
War  it  was  improved,  covered  with  oyster  shells,  and  drained  by 
parallel  ditches  running  along  each  side.  It  was  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  a  toll  was  charged  for  its  use. 

In  time,  the  county  road  system  proved  inadequate  for  the 
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needs  of  the  modern  world.  Automobiles  began  to  appear  in 
greater  numbers,  and  they  required  a  statewide  system.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  by  the  counties  was  too  slow  for  the  demands,  and 
there  was  too  much  variation  in  the  quality  of  roads  among  the 
counties.  In  1915  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  estab¬ 
lished  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  advise  and  cooperate 
with  the  counties  in  matters  of  road  building.  The  following  year, 
the  federal  government  gave  encouragement  to  good  roads  by 
initiating  a  policy  of  financial  aid  to  the  states  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  major  interstate,  or  federal,  highways.  In  1919  North 
Carolina  began  to  construct  state  highways  on  a  major  scale  and 
by  the  early  1920s  had  acquired  wide  recognition  as  “the  Good 
Roads  State.” 

New  Hanover  County  and  the  communities  within  it  have 
benefited  from  this  program,  and  major  highways  from  various 
directions  have  been  brought  into  Wilmington.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  undertakings  was  the  construction  of  a  causeway  and 
hard-surfaced  road  over  the  marshes  of  Eagles  Island,  across 
the  river  from  Wilmington.  Built  on  an  old  roadbed,  this  cause¬ 
way  was  a  link  in  the  highway  leading  west;  it  was  connected 
with  Wilmington  by  a  ferry  which  operated  from  the  foot  of 
Market  Street  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  ferry,  however,  became 
obsolete  in  1929  when  bridges  were  built  over  the  two  branches 
of  the  river,  bringing  traffic  into  the  northern  end  of  the  town. 
In  1969  another  bridge,  a  medium-level  structure  of  magnificent 
proportions,  was  completed,  leading  traffic  into  the  southern 
section  of  the  city. 

The  economic  benefits  from  improved  highways  have  been  of 
tremendous  value  to  New  Hanover  County  and  to  the  port  of 
Wilmington.  Having  become  more  accessible  to  the  surrounding 
region,  the  city  has  become  a  far  more  important  center  for 
marketing  and  shopping  and  other  activities.  The  port  has 
gained  by  the  fact  that  goods  can  now  be  moved  in  and  out 
conveniently  and  economically.  An  example  of  increased  activity 
is  in  the  movement  of  petroleum  products.  By  means  of  tanker 
trucks  rolling  over  the  improved  highways,  Wilmington  has 
become  a  major  center  for  the  distribution  of  these  products. 

Air  transportation  has  been  a  more  recent  development  and 
one  which  came  to  New  Hanover  County  rather  slowly.  In  1926 
the  county  purchased  a  tract  of  about  seventy  acres  on  the 
Gordon  Road  to  the  northeast  of  the  city.  Two  years  later  clear¬ 
ing  work  for  an  airport  was  started.  This  work  was  continued 
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for  several  years  by  convicts  and,  with  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Depression,  by  people  on  public  welfare.  With  the  inauguration 
of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal  in  1933,  funds  were 
made  available  for  this  work  through  the  Civil  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  mid-1930s,  a  substantial  boost  to  the  undertaking 
came  with  grants  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  Public  Works  Administration.  With  these  funds  three 
modern  runways  and  a  large  hangar  were  built.  The  growing 
interest  in  air  travel  was  indicated  by  the  opening  of  the 
Pennington  Flying  School,  which  was  located  at  the  airport  and 
operated  by  Warren  Pennington,  the  local  pioneer  of  the  air. 

In  1941  with  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  the  airport  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  Army,  and  it  became  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Army  Air  Base  for  the  duration.  The  army  expanded 
the  field  and  made  extensive  improvements  which  were  of  great 
value  to  the  county  when  it  was  returned  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  county  has  continued  to  make  improvements,  which  include 
a  modern  terminal  building.  The  facilities  now  accommodate  com¬ 
mercial  airlines  which  carry  both  passengers  and  freight. 
Known  officially  as  New  Hanover  County  Airport-Bluethenthal 
Field,  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Arthur  Bluethenthal,  a  young 
Wilmington  hero  killed  in  World  War  I. 

The  People  and  Their  Churches 

The  growth  of  religious  life  in  New  Hanover  County  in 
modern  times  is  revealed  vividly  in  the  increased  number  and 
variety  of  places  of  worship.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Wil¬ 
mington  had  ten  churches,  including  three  Episcopal ;  two  Metho¬ 
dist;  two  Presbyterian,  one  white  and  one  Negro;  one  Roman 
Catholic;  one  Lutheran;  and  one  Baptist.  The  latter  church  was 
on  Front  Street,  but  there  was  a  larger  and  more  modern  build¬ 
ing  under  construction  at  Fifth  and  Market  streets.  In  addition, 
there  were  several  churches  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county. 
Little  more  than  a  century  later,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
churches  in  the  county,  some  white  and  some  Negro,  and  repre¬ 
senting  all  major  denominations.  About  one  half  the  structures 
are  in  Wilmington.  By  denomination,  about  one  third  of  the 
total  are  Baptists,  of  one  branch  or  another.  Methodists  are  next 
in  number,  followed  by  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Lutherans.  In  addition,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
denominations  with  one  or  two  church  structures.  Collectively, 
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these  many  places  of  worship  reflect  the  strong  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  local  people.  Individually,  each  church  is  worthy  of 
its  history  being  recounted  fully.  Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  this 
works  permits  the  inclusion  of  only  a  few  scattered  details  which 
stand  out  as  unusual. 

Fire  remained  a  constant  foe  of  church  buildings,  and  in  its 
destructive  ways  it  showed  no  favoritism  among  the  denomi¬ 
nations.  On  February  21,  1886,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  peaceful 
Sunday,  a  raging  fire  swept  over  a  large  area  of  Wilmington  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  yards. 
Among  the  many  buildings  destroyed  was  the  Front  Street 
Methodist  Church,  located  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut 
streets,  the  structure  that  had  been  built  after  the  fire  of  1843. 
The  members  of  the  congregation  bent  once  more  to  the  frustrat¬ 
ing  task  of  rebuilding,  but  this  time  they  chose  a  new  name, 
Grace  Methodist  Church.  They  also  chose  a  new  location  on 
Fourth  Street,  at  the  intersection  of  Mulberry,  soon  changed  to 
Grace  Street.  There,  on  the  northeast  corner,  the  new  building 
was  completed  in  March,  1888. 

While  the  Methodists  were  without  their  own  church  building 
from  1886  to  1888,  they  were  the  beneficiaries  of  an  unusual  dis¬ 
play  of  community  fraternalism.  They  were  offered,  and  they 
accepted,  the  use  of  the  Temple  of  Israel,  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
There  had  been  a  Jewish  congregation  in  Wilmington  as  early 
as  1858,  and  occasional  Jewish  services  were  held  in  a  building  on 
South  Front  Street,  a  former  Presbyterian  chapel.  In  1867  the 
group  was  formally  organized,  and  in  1875  the  cornerstone  of  a 
synagogue  was  laid.  When  it  was  completed  the  following  year, 
it  was  the  first  Jewish  synagogue  in  North  Carolina.  Located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  this  was  the 
Temple  of  Israel  which  was  so  graciously  offered  to  the  Method¬ 
ists. 

On  November  1,  1874,  the  Reverend  Joseph  R.  Wilson  arrived 
in  Wilmington  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Third  and  Orange  streets.  With  the  Wilson  family  was  a  son, 
Tommy,  just  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a 
student  at  Davidson  College  the  year  before,  but  his  health  had 
deteriorated  and  his  formal  education  had  been  necessarily  inter¬ 
rupted.  Tommy  was  a  shy  and  timid  boy  whose  activities 
were  restricted  by  his  physical  condition.  For  that  reason,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  studying  and  reading.  The  following 
year,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  he  entered  Princeton  University,  from 
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In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  plaque  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  (1856-1924),  president  of  the  United  States  from  1913 
to  1921.  The  future  president  lived  in  Wilmington  while  his  father  was 
pastor  of  this  church.  (DeRosset.) 
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which  he  was  graduated  in  1879.  From  there  Thomas  Woodrow 
Wilson,  known  to  history  as  Woodrow,  set  out  on  the  career  that 
led  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  His  father  continued 
his  ministry  in  Wilmington  until  1885. 

Another  transitory  Wilmingtonian  who  gained  world  renown 
was  a  native  of  China,  Soong  Yao-ju.  In  1880  at  the  age  of  about 
eighteen,  Soong  was  employed  as  a  mess  boy  on  a  United  States 
Revenue  Service  cutter  stationed  in  Wilmington.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel,  Charles  Jones,  became  interested  in  him  and  en¬ 
couraged  his  determination  to  advance  his  education.  Jones  also 
introduced  the  young  man  to  a  number  of  local  people,  including 
Col.  Roger  Moore,  a  prominent  businessman  and  Methodist  lay¬ 
man.  With  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Moore,  Soon,  as  he  had 
become  known,  obtained  his  release  from  the  Revenue  Service 
and  became  a  resident  of  Wilmington.  Not  long  afterward,  he 
became  a  Christian,  being  baptized  in  the  Methodist  church.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  he  showed  his  esteem  for  his  original 
benefactor  by  taking  the  name  Charlie  Jones  Soon.  Friends  also 
made  it  possible  for  Soon  to  attend  Trinity  College  (now  Duke 
University)  and  later,  the  School  of  Religion  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1885  he  returned  to  China  as  a  missionary  minister  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

In  China,  Soong,  having  restored  the  “g”  to  his  family  name, 
married  and  entered  business  in  order  to  support  a  growing 
family  that  eventually  included  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Although  he  achieved  renown  in  his  own  right,  his  greatest  fame 
came  through  his  children.  One  daughter  married  Sun  Yat-sen, 
the  leader  of  the  revolution  that  overthrew  the  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment  of  China  in  1911  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  Another  daughter  married  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
the  military  leader  of  the  revolution  and  the  present  head  of  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  government  on  Formosa.  The  third  daughter 
married  H.  H.  Kung,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  high  government 
rank.  A  son,  T.  V.  Soong,  also  attained  high  government  position. 
All  six  children  were  educated  at  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  North  Carolina  continued  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
until  1868,  when  the  state  received  separate  status  as  a  vicariate 
apostolic  (a  missionary  area  comparable  to  a  bishop’s  see  but 
lacking  a  cathedral) .  Named  as  the  first  vicar  apostolic  was  James 
Gibbons,  a  young  Baltimore  priest  of  thirty-three  years,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  became  the  youngest  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in 
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the  world.  North  Carolina  still  had  few  Roman  Catholics,  but 
Bishop  Gibbons  faced  his  duties  with  determination  and  did  much 
to  promote  the  church  and  church  education  in  the  state.  Among 
other  accomplishments,  he  persuaded  nuns  of  the  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  of  Charleston,  to  come  to  Wilmington  and  open 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  state. 

In  1872  Bishop  Gibbons  was  appointed  bishop  of  Richmond, 
where  he  established  his  residence.  As  time  passed,  he  moved  on 
to  high  responsibilities,  and  the  culmination  of  his  career  came 
in  1886  when  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  He  died  in  Baltimore 
in  1921  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Wilmington  in  1876,  Gibbons  was  inspired  to  write  the  opening 
chapter  of  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  a  simple  statement  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  book,  completed 
and  published  before  the  end  of  the  year,  was  an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess,  and  eventually  appeared  in  a  half-dozen  different  languages ; 
millions  of  copies  were  sold. 


The  Development  of  the  Modern  School  System 

To  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  few,  if  any,  consequences  of 
the  Civil  War  were  more  serious  than  the  destruction  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  that  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle. 
The  revival  of  a  public  system  was  authorized  by  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1868,  but  it  was  slow  in  developing.  For  several  years, 
education  was  confined  mostly  to  private  schools.  Conditions 
in  New  Hanover  reflected  those  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  the 
absence  of  public  schools,  those  who  could  afford  them  depended 
on  private  institutions  which  were  supported  by  tuition  fees. 
There  were  a  number  of  such  schools;  but  the  most  enduring, 
and  possibly  the  most  influential,  was  the  Cape  Fear  Military 
Academy  founded  in  1868  by  R.  E.  Colston,  a  former  Confederate 
general,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  His 
immense  pride  in  his  students  was  never  greater  than  on  April 
28,  1870,  when  the  “Colston  Cadets”  served  as  escort  to  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  hero’s  visit  to 
Wilmington.  In  1879  the  school  passed  under  the  capable  leader¬ 
ship  of  Washington  Catlett,  who  operated  it  until  1916.  Professor 
Catlett  dropped  the  military  features  of  the  school  and  changed 
its  name  to  Cape  Fear  Academy,  but  he  continued  to  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  education  and  character  building.  Many 
young  men  of  the  community  who  achieved  success  in  later  years 
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owed  much  to  Catlett’s  thoroughness  and  firmness  as  a  teacher. 

New  Hanover  County  also  had  a  number  of  free  private 
schools  which  were  sponsored  by  various  northern  benevolent 
societies  and  foundations.  Some  were  for  white  children,  but 
most  were  for  Negroes. 

A  momentous  event  in  local  educational  development  came  in 
December,  1866,  with  the  arrival  of  Miss  Amy  Bradley.  A  New 
England  Yankee  of  maturity  and  experience,  Miss  Bradley  was 
motivated  by  a  compelling  desire  to  teach,  and  the  following 
month  she  opened  her  first  classes  in  the  old  Union  School  Build¬ 
ing  which  she  was  permitted  to  use.  Her  work  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Mary  Tileston  Hemenway,  a  wealthy  Bostonian 
who  wished  to  honor  members  of  her  own  family  and  to  encourage 
Miss  Bradley.  The  philanthropist  accomplished  both  purposes  by 
donating  money  for  two  schools  for  Wilmington,  one  for  Negroes 
and  the  other  for  whites.  The  latter,  named  Hemenway  School, 
was  located  on  Fourth  Street,  between  Red  Cross  and  Campbell. 

In  the  beginning  Miss  Bradley  concentrated  on  basic  literacy, 
or  grammar  schools.  In  time,  however,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  more  advanced  education  and  persuaded  Mrs.  Hemenway  to 
provide  $30,000  for  a  new  building.  By  October,  1872,  the  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  completed,  and  the  combined  classes  of  Union  and 
Hemenway  schools  moved  in  under  the  name  of  Tileston  Normal 
School.  Bearing  the  name  of  the  donor’s  father,  Tileston  Normal 


Shown  here  are  four  of  New  Hanover  County’s  schools  which  have  been 
prominent  in  the  county’s  history  and  are  here  pictured  in  the  1930s :  upper 
left,  Tileston  Normal;  upper  right,  Hemenway;  lower  left,  Isaac  Bear; 
lower  right,  New  Hanover  High  School.  (DeRosset.) 
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was  a  free  school  that  depended  primarily  on  the  dedication 
of  Miss  Bradley  and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hemenway  with 
students  being  selected  on  the  basis  of  capability  and  need. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  county  of 
New  Hanover  began  to  assume  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
education.  After  the  Union  and  Hemenway  school  buildings  were 
vacated  in  1872,  they  were  acquired  by  the  school  committee 
of  Wilmington  so  that  free  public  instruction  could  be  provided 
for  the  white  children  of  the  community.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  local  public  school  system. 

In  1882  the  city  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
M.  C.  S.  Noble  as  superintendent  of  its  public  school  system. 
When  he  took  office,  the  prospects  were  bleak  with  only  two 
existing  public  schools,  Union  and  Hemenway.  Under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  however,  the  system  began  to  expand.  The  following  year, 
1883,  two  additional  schools  were  in  operation,  both  for  Negroes. 
One,  the  Peabody  Graded  School,  was  located  on  Fifth  Street,  be¬ 
tween  Red  Cross  and  Campbell;  the  other,  the  Williston  Graded 
School,  was  located  on  Seventh,  between  Ann  and  Nun.  In  1886 
the  Union  School  was  moved  from  its  old  site  on  Sixth  Street, 
between  Nun  and  Church,  to  a  new  structure  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Ann  streets.  In  1889  Hemenway  School  was 
transferred  to  a  new  building  located  on  a  lot  that  extended  from 
Fifth  to  Sixth  streets,  between  Chestnut  and  Grace.  Both  schools 
were  burned  later  and  rebuilt  on  the  same  sites,  Union  in  1891 
and  Hemenway  in  1897. 

For  some  years,  the  local  public  school  officials  confined  their 
attention  to  elementary  and  grammar  schools,  apparently  pre¬ 
suming  that  those  seeking  more  advanced  learning  could  find 
it  in  the  private  schools.  However,  beginning  about  1890,  there 
was  increasing  concern  with  the  gap  that  existed  between  the 
educational  programs  of  the  local  public  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  Consequently,  a  lot  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Third  streets  was  purchased,  and  a  one- 
story  building  was  constructed  thereon.  This,  the  first  public 
high  school  in  the  county,  continued  to  be  the  only  one  until 
1879  when  the  high  school  was  moved  into  the  Tileston  building, 
which  the  city  acquired  (first  by  lease  and  later  by  gift)  from 
the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Hemenway. 

The  addition  of  a  high  school  completed  the  basic  foundation 
of  a  public  school  system.  Much  more  was  needed,  however, 
and  the  need  has  grown  with  the  population.  The  county  now 
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has  a  modern,  racially  integrated  system  which  includes  two 
high  schools,  five  junior  high  schools,  and  more  than  twenty 
elementary  and  special  schools.  While  most  of  the  units  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wilmington,  others  are  dispersed  about  the  county, 
including  an  elementary  school  in  both  of  the  larger  beach  com¬ 
munities,  Wrightsville  and  Carolina.  Aside  from  guidance  of 
excellent  school  officials,  this  progress  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  efficiency  of  a  system  in  which  a  single  school  district  extends 
over  city  and  county.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there  are 
also  several  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Education  in  a  different  dimension  was  begun  in  the  county 
in  1964  with  the  establishment  of  a  college  center  which  offered 
courses  on  a  freshman  level.  The  response  indicated  that  a 
local  college  was  needed  and  would  be  patronized.  Consequently, 
the  people  of  the  county,  in  an  election  held  in  March,  1947, 
approved  a  tax  levy  to  make  possible  the  creation  of  a  two-year 
college,  under  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education. 
Wilmington  College  opened  the  following  September  and  was 
located  in  the  Isaac  Bear  School  Building,  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  Street,  just  to  the  west  of  Thirteenth.  Dr.  John  T.  Hog- 
gard,  a  leading  figure  in  its  founding,  was  the  college’s  first  presi¬ 
dent.  The  institution  was  a  success,  and  in  1958  it  became  part 
of  the  state  system  of  higher  education,  receiving  state  as  well 
as  county  funds.  At  the  same  time,  control  passed  to  a  twelve- 
member  board  of  trustees.  The  college  continued  to  grow;  in 
June,  1961,  it  was  moved  to  a  spacious  campus  of  620  acres, 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  Wilmington.  On  July  1,  1963,  it  be¬ 
came  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum  and  the 
authority  to  grant  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  crowning  suc¬ 
cess  came  in  June,  1969,  when  Wilmington  College  became  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Wilmington  also  has  the  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges.  The  institute 
trains  skilled  technicians  for  industrial  and  other  needs,  and  its 
work  in  marine  technology  is  particularly  noteworthy. 


The  Public  Library 

Another  cultural  casualty  of  the  Civil  War,  or  more  precisely, 
of  Reconstruction,  was  the  Wilmington  Library  Association.  In 
1865  its  room  in  the  town  hall  was  taken  over  by  the  Freedman’s 
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Bureau,  an  agency  of  the  federal  government,  and  its  books  were 
scattered.  On  January  17,  1866,  the  association’s  constitution, 
which  had  been  lost,  was  reconstructed  and  readopted;  and  the 
organization  resumed  its  activities  in  other  quarters.  Its  library 
services  again  proved  popular,  and  in  1874  the  organization 
leased  increased  space  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Market  Street  and 
acquired  additional  books. 

In  1906  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Sorosis,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  Wilmington  women’s  clubs,  became  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  and  requested  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  to  appropriate  $1,200  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  board  approved  the  appropriation,  and  the  ladies 
raised  additional  funds.  The  board  also  approved  use  of  the 
upper  floor  of  the  city  hall  for  the  library.  As  a  result,  on 
November  30,  1906,  the  Wilmington  Public  Library  was  opened 
with  a  nucleus  of  books  bought  from  the  Wilmington  Library 
Association  and  supplemented  by  volumes  collected  by  the  ladies 
of  Sorosis.  The  Wilmington  Public  Library  occupied  the  city  hall 
quarters  until  July  1,  1956,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Light  Infantry  building  on  Market  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth.  This  building  was  made  available  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  military  organization.  The  library  is  a  joint  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  city  and  county  which  support  it;  its  expansion  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  branch  on  Red  Cross  Street, 
another  at  Carolina  Beach,  and  a  bookmobile  operating  through¬ 
out  the  county. 

The  Local  Press 

Newspaper  publishing  in  the  county  came  to  a  halt  with 
Federal  occupation,  but  only  temporarily.  Within  a  short  while 
the  first  of  the  postwar  papers  appeared,  and  it  was  followed 
from  time  to  time  by  others.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  of 
short  duration.  One  of  the  exceptions  was  the  prewar  daily,  the 
Journal,  which  was  revived  as  a  Conservative  organ  in  1865  and 
continued  in  print  until  1877.  The  Post  was  begun  in  1867  as  a 
Republican  paper  and  was  published  until  1884  when  it  was 
terminated  for  lack  of  sufficient  advertising  revenue.  The  Post 
had  outlived  its  support,  but  its  demise  was  also  due  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Morning  Star.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Journal. 
The  Morning  Star  was  begun  in  1867  by  Maj.  William  H.  Bernard 
as  a  Conservative  paper.  First  published  in  the  afternoon,  it  soon 
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became  a  morning  daily  and  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
Morning  Star  continues  as  one  of  the  two  dailies  published  in 
the  county  at  the  present  time.  The  other  is  the  News,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1895  as  the  Evening  Dispatch,  was  published  as  the  News 
for  a  short  while  in  1923,  as  the  News-Dispatch  from  then  until 
1929,  and  as  the  News  since  then.  The  Neivs  is  an  afternoon  daily 
and  is  published  with  the  Morning  Star  on  Sundays  as  the 
Star-Neivs.  The  county  also  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Wilmington  Journal  and  the  Hanover  Sun. 

The  Theater  and  Other  Forms  of  Diversion 

The  theater  has  always  been  appreciated  locally  as  a  source 
of  cultural  stimulation  and  diversion  and  Wilmington  has  been 
a  center  for  frequent  and  varied  professional  productions.  Even 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  boom  conditions  and  easy  money  en¬ 
couraged  regular  and  widely  supported  presentations.  This  popu¬ 
larity  continued  in  the  postwar  years,  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  economic  conditions. 

For  a  long  while,  entertainment  was  provided  almost  alto¬ 
gether  by  touring  individuals  or  theatrical  companies,  and  the 
type  of  programs  varied  widely,  being  designed  for  different 
levels  of  taste.  For  the  most  discriminating  there  were  concerts, 
musical  comedies,  grand  opera,  and  the  drama.  For  others,  there 
were  minstrels,  magic  shows,  panorama,  and  variety  shows.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  touring  hit  plays 
traveling  out  of  New  York  and  appearing  for  one  or  two  nights 
became  very  popular.  The  same  was  true  of  a  new  concept  in 
entertainment,  the  touring  performer  of  national  or  international 
fame.  Among  those  wrho  came  to  Wilmington  were  Edwin 
Forrest,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Edwin  A.  Southern,  Minnie  Madden 
Fiske,  and  Richard  Mansfield.  Another  innovation,  introduced 
after  electricity  became  available,  was  the  presentation  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  depended  on  elaborate  scenic  and  mechanical  ef¬ 
fects  for  success. 

During  these  same  years  stock  companies  also  became  popular. 
Made  up  of  a  number  of  players,  generally  of  mediocre  ability, 
the  stock  companies  were  engaged  by  the  week.  Their  perform¬ 
ances,  usually  melodrama,  filled  the  void  between  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  productions.  Road  companies  of  many  types  passed  through 
Wilmington,  providing  the  variety  of  entertainment  which  re¬ 
mained  in  vogue  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Among  the  more 
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famous  individuals  who  made  brief  appearances  were  Alla  Nazi- 
mova,  DeWolfe  Hopper,  Louise  Dresser,  Maude  Adams,  Harry 
Lauder,  and  May  Robson. 

For  several  years  after  its  completion  in  1858  Thalian  Hall 
was  also  called  the  Wilmington  Theater.  In  1871  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  Opera  House,  and  in  1902  it  became  the 
Academy  of  Music.  The  winter  of  1927-1928  was  the  last 
regular  season  of  professional  performance  in  the  Academy 
of  Music.  In  1929,  in  the  course  of  its  intermittent  existence,  the 
Thalian  Association  was  revived  for  the  fifth  time.  Consequently, 
the  Academy  of  Music  reassumed  its  original  name,  Thalian  Hall, 
and  was  made  available  to  the  Thalians  for  amateur  productions 
as  well  as  to  the  Community  Concert  Association  for  its  oc¬ 
casional  professional  programs.  In  1938  the  theater  was  closed 
for  repairs  and  redecoration ;  it  was  reopened  in  April,  1941, 
with  a  production  by  the  Thalians.  In  the  spring  of  1946  the 
building  was  closed  again  after  its  balcony  and  gallery  had  been 
condemned.  The  necessary  repairs  and  renovations  were  soon 
made,  however,  and  the  beautiful  hall,  grown  mellow  with  age, 
continues  to  be  the  home  of  the  active  and  ambitious  Thalian 
Association. 

While  Thalian  Hall  was  the  center  of  theatrical  productions, 
not  all  such  performances  were  given  there.  For  a  while  after 
the  Civil  War,  Masonic  Hall  was  sometimes  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  was  the  upper  floor  of  the  city  hall,  then  and  later.  By 
World  War  I,  the  Royal  and  Victoria  theaters  had  been  built 
and  were  being  used  for  stage  performances.  Visiting  shows 
sometimes  provided  their  own  shelter  in  the  form  of  tents;  for 
example,  the  great  circuses  came  with  all  their  color,  excitement, 
and  infinite  talent. 

Beginning  about  1920  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
appearances  of  the  touring  theatrical  companies,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  they  had  all  but  disappeared.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  more  stock  groups  which  sometimes  remained  for 
long  engagements,  virtually  becoming  companies  in  residence. 
For  example,  the  Marguerite  Bryant  Players  gave  176  per¬ 
formances  during  the  winter  of  1923-1924.  However,  after  1928, 
professional  stage  presentations  were  sporadic. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the  decline  of  touring 
theatrical  companies,  but  none  perhaps  explains  it  more  than 
the  competition  of  motion  pictures.  This  form  of  entertainment 
had  appeared  before  1900  and  the  first  “movie”  theater  in  Wil- 
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The  top  photograph  shows  City  Hall-Thalian  Hall,  several  times  re¬ 
paired  and  renovated  since  its  cornerstone  was  laid  in  1855;  it  is  still  one  of 
Wilmington’s  most  prized  buildings.  In  lower  picture  is  the  U.S.S.  North 
Carolina,  now  a  memorial  to  World  War  II  servicemen  and  scene  of  a 
dramatic  production  recounting  the  ship’s  history  and  presented  to  the 
public  during  the  summer  months.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  Travel  and 
Promotion  Division,  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.) 
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mington,  the  Bijou,  was  opened  in  1906,  followed  within  a  few 
years  by  the  Royal,  the  Victoria,  and  the  Grand.  For  some  years 
the  quality  of  movies  was  very  poor,  but  by  the  1920s  films  were 
so  improved  that  more  and  more  patrons  were  attracted  to  them. 
This,  of  course,  drew  support  away  from  the  legitimate  theater. 
This  trend  intensified  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  when  sound 
pictures  first  appeared,  followed  in  a  few  years  by  color  pictures. 
By  that  time  radio  was  competing  with  both  the  legitimate  theater 
and  moving  pictures.  More  serious  competition  came  later  with 
the  appearance  of  television.  The  first  radio  station  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Wilmington  in  1928;  the  first  television  outlet,  in  1954. 


The  Fight  Against  Disease 

Medical  science  has  not  yet  eliminated  disease,  but  during  the 
past  hundred  years  it  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  pain,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  terror  that  people  once  endured.  A  century  ago  and  less, 
epidemics  still  struck  with  devasting  results.  Yellow  fever  rav¬ 
aged  Wilmington  in  1863,  and  the  smallpox  outbreak  of  1866- 
1867  with  its  accompanying  cholera  took  a  heavy  toll.  A  half 
century  later,  in  1918,  there  was  the  terrible  influenza  epidemic 
that  swept  through  the  county  and  claimed  almost  200  lives.  At 
other  times,  threats  of  such  dread  diseases  as  poliomyelitis  have 
materialized  in  varying  degrees.  Dedicated  doctors  of  New 
Hanover  County  and  intelligent  public  officials  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  improve  health  conditions. 

A  major  step  in  health  care  was  taken  by  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  in  1877  when  the  General  Assembly  created  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  look  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  people. 
This  progressive  move  was  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  a  Wil- 
mingtonian,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
board  from  1879  until  his  death  in  1892.  Possibly  reflecting  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Wood,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  county 
had  a  health  board  from  1879  to  1895.  Later,  the  city  had  a 
similar  board.  In  1913  the  city  and  county  joined  in  forming  the 
Consolidated  Board  of  Health  which  is  still  in  operation. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  and  county  had  joined  in  establishing 
and  operating  the  Wilmington  City  Hospital  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1892  and  served  the  community  until  it  was  replaced 
by  the  James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital.  Located  at  Tenth  and 
Red  Cross  streets  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  city,  the 
James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital,  founded  in  1900,  was  made 
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possible  by  the  generous  and  civic-minded  spirit  of  Mr.  James 
Walker,  a  Wilmingtonian  by  adoption.  Thanks  to  other  bene¬ 
factors,  including  Mr.  James  Sprunt,  the  hospital  was  expanded 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  increasing  need.  Nevertheless, 
more  adequate  and  modern  facilities  eventually  became  necessary 
for  the  community.  As  a  result,  the  impressive  New  Hanover 
Memorial  Hospital  was  built  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  Wil¬ 
mington.  When  the  building  opened  in  1967,  it  assumed  the 
functions  of  James  Walker  Memorial  and  Community  hopsitals. 
The  latter  institution,  located  at  Eleventh  and  Church  streets, 
had  been  serving  the  Negro  citizens  since  1920. 

New  Hanover  County  also  has  a  number  of  smaller  private 
hospitals.  One  that  is  still  in  operation  is  Cape  Fear  Memorial 
Hospital.  Another  is  Babies  Hospital  which  was  founded  in  1920 
by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Buren  Sidbury.  Located  from  its  inception  at 
Wrightsville  Sound,  this  institution  has  been  modernized  and 
enlarged  through  the  years  and  has  gained  widespread  fame  for 
its  care  of  the  very  young. 

The  Growth  of  Wilmington 

According  to  the  first  federal  census  taken  after  Pender 
County  became  separate  the  1880  population  of  New  Hanover 
County  was  21,376  persons.  By  1970,  less  than  a  century  later, 
the  number  had  grown  to  80,718.  At  the  same  time,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Wilmington  increased  from  17,350  to  45,067.  This 
population  growth,  combined  with  other  variables  of  an  ever- 
changing  world,  has  necessitated  constant  alterations  in  the  way 
of  life  of  New  Hanover  people. 

As  Wilmington  increased  in  population,  it  also  increased  in 
physical  size,  expanding  outward  in  all  directions  except  on 
the  river  side.  From  time  to  time  the  legal  bounds  of  the  city 
have  been  extended,  but  there  still  are  many  who  live  in  suburban 
areas  just  beyond  the  bounds.  This  expanse  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  need  for  improved  local  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  addition  of  a  street  commission  to  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  1909  indicated  an  awareness  of  this  problem.  Some 
city  streets  were  improved  at  the  time,  but  others  remained  little 
more  than  sandbeds.  The  automobile  which  had  already  made 
its  appearance  on  city  streets  made  the  problem  more  pressing. 
The  answer  lay  in  paved  streets. 

An  early  paving  material  was  oyster  shells — satisfactory  for 
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horse-drawn  vehicles  but  unable  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the 
automobile.  Oystershell  bases  are  still  to  be  found  under  many 
of  the  older  streets.  Another  early  material  was  the  cobble¬ 
stone,  or  Belgian  block.  Brought  in  as  ship  ballast,  a  cobblestone 
was  a  small  cube  of  granite  which  made  a  solid  if  somewhat  rough 


Two  factors  which  encouraged  the  development  of  Wilmington,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  and  Carolina  Beach  in  the  1900s  were  the  roads  made  of 
crushed  oyster  shells  such  as  the  one  here  shown  and  the  “Wilmington  and 
Sea  Coast  Railway  Train”  shown  in  lower  photograph.  (McKoy.) 
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surface.  By  about  1900  the  downtown  streets  were  paved  with 
this  material.  Brick  was  also  being  used  to  surface  some  streets, 
while  still  others  were  being  covered  with  macadam.  Many 
streets  remained  without  paving  of  any  sort. 

The  improvement  of  the  city  sidewalks  was  roughly  parallel 
with  that  of  the  streets.  From  the  earliest  days  the  sidewalks 
were  nothing  more  than  sandy  walkways  running  along  each 
side  of  the  streets.  In  many  places  the  sand  was  quite  deep  and 
unpleasant  to  walk  over.  This  condition  was  alleviated,  in  part, 
by  the  laying  of  modern  sidewalks  in  selected  locations.  By  about 
1900  most  of  those  near  the  city  center  were  of  brick,  while  in 
the  business  district  some  were  of  slate  or  stone  slabs.  A  few 
wooden  walks  extended  into  the  outlying  areas.  The  first  concrete 
sidewalk  in  the  city  was  laid  soon  after  1900,  and  concrete  has 
since  come  into  almost  exclusive  use. 

In  the  late  1800s  some  Wilmington  streets  were  lighted  by  gas 
as  they  had  been  before  the  Civil  War.  Others,  primarily  in  the 
outlying  areas,  were  lighted  by  kerosene.  In  either  case,  the  lamp¬ 
lighter  made  his  regular  rounds  each  day  at  dusk  to  light  the 
individual  lamps.  In  1886  a  dramatic  innovation  in  street  light¬ 
ing  came  to  Wilmington  with  the  installation  of  an  electric  arc 
system.  The  earliest  of  these  lights  was  placed  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Orange  streets,  and  its  first  use  was  celebrated  by 
an  outdoor  dance  held  under  the  light.  Not  all  Wilmingtonians, 
however,  were  so  elated  by  this  sign  of  progress;  some  com¬ 
plained  that  the  lights  were  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  because  they  attracted  water  bugs  from  the  river. 

Wilmington  acquired  its  first  “White  Way”  in  1909.  On  No¬ 
vember  9  of  that  year,  President  William  Howard  Taft  visited 
the  city,  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  arches  of  electric  light 
bulbs  were  strung  across  Front  Street  from  the  railroad  depot  to 
Orange  Street.  To  intensify  the  effect,  a  metal  reflector  was 
placed  over  each  light.  This  “White  Way”  remained  in  use  until 
large  permanent  lights  were  placed  along  the  street. 

Commercial  transportation  came  to  the  streets  of  Wilmington 
in  1869,  when  the  Sea  Side  Street  Railway  Company  established 
a  system  of  horse-drawn  cars  which  carried  passengers  from 
Ninth  and  Market  to  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 
depot  on  North  Front  Street.  Apparently,  the  city  was  not  yet 
large  enough  to  support  such  an  enterprise  because  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  went  out  of  business.  By  1887  the  promise  of  success 
was  greater,  and  the  Wilmington  Street  Railway  was  chartered. 
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By  July  of  1888  the  company  was  operating  horse-drawn  cars 
in  the  city,  cars  that  were  enclosed  in  winter,  open  in  summer.  In 
1892  a  group  of  northern  capitalists  acquired  the  company,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  cars  were  being  operated  by  electric  power. 

Electricity  had  been  in  limited  use  in  Wilmington  since  the 
inception  of  the  Wilmington  Electric  Lighting  Company  in  1886. 
The  competition  of  this  new  enterprise  became  a  matter  of  such 
concern  to  the  Wilmington  Gas  Light  Company,  which  had  been 
in  business  since  1851,  that  it  purchased  the  electric  company 
in  1889.  Soon  afterwards  the  gas  company  began  supplying 
incandescent  lighting  to  the  community. 


The  Story  of  Wrightsville  Beach 

The  Wilmington  Sea  Coast  Railway  Company  was  chartered  in 
1887  to  provide  service  between  Wilmington  and  Wrightsville 
Sound.  By  April,  1888,  the  completion  of  the  line  was  marked 
by  the  arrival  of  the  first  engine  at  Wrightsville  Sound.  It  was  a 
steam-operated  line  from  the  beginning,  and  its  depot  was 
located  first  at  Tenth  and  Princess  and  later  moved  to  Ninth  and 
Orange.  In  the  early  summer  of  1888,  a  trestle  across  Wrights¬ 
ville  Sound  was  completed,  making  possible  the  passage  of  trains 
to  the  Hammocks,  as  Harbor  Island  was  then  called.  Soon  after¬ 
ward,  the  Island  Beach  Hotel  was  constructed  on  the  Hammocks. 
Unfortunately,  after  only  a  short  existence,  the  very  popular 
hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Just  across  Banks  Channel  from  Harbor  Island,  the  low 
profile  of  Wrightsville  Beach  stretched  along  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Known  over  the  years  as  “the  Banks,”  it  has  long  had  an  unusual 
appeal  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  to  provide  surf  bathing  and  the 
channel  on  the  other  side  for  swimming  and  boating.  Few  lo¬ 
cations  along  the  entire  east  coast  match  this  combination ;  yet 
few  people  ventured  there  because  it  was  almost  inaccessible. 

Those  who  went  to  the  Banks  in  early  days  found  little  in  the 
way  of  comfort.  Access  was  gained  only  by  crossing  over  in  a 
small  boat;  and  once  there,  the  visitor  could  find  fresh  water  only 
at  a  single  spring  near  the  southern  end.  Also,  there  were  no 
bathing  facilities  for  those  hoping  to  enjoy  the  surf.  Hence, 
several  enterprising  men  joined  forces  and  built  a  small  club¬ 
house  at  an  ideal  location  for  bathing  about  midway  along  the 
strand.  In  1853  this  building  became  the  Carolina  Yacht  Club, 
one  of  the  earliest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  For 
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many  years  the  clubhouse  was  the  only  building  there,  but  the 
extension  of  the  Sea  Coast  Railway  to  Harbor  Island  aroused 
an  increased  interest  in  the  Banks.  For  this  reason,  the  Railway 
Company  built  a  walkway  across  Banks  Channel. 

Once  they  could  get  there  easily,  people  began  to  go  to  the 
Banks  in  larger  numbers ;  the  Banks’  development  into  the  great 
resort  of  Wrightsville  Beach  had  begun.  The  Railway  Company 
encouraged  this  interest  by  running  “moonlight  excursions.” 
For  these  special  occasions,  the  trains  left  Wilmington  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  Harbor  Island.  From  there  the 
participants  continued  on  foot  to  the  beach  where  they  would 
engage  in  turtle  egg  hunting  and  other  light-hearted  activities. 
The  merriment  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  a  band  of 
musicians.  The  cars  returned  to  Wilmington  about  midnight. 

As  time  passed,  various  individuals  built  summer  cottages  at 
Wrightsville  Beach;  by  1897  more  than  fifty  houses  and  several 
hotels,  as  well,  stretched  out  along  the  strand.  Among  the  early 
hotels  were  the  Seashore,  built  in  1897  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Blockade  Runner;  the  Tarrymore  (later  Oceanic),  to  the  north¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  Mayo,  to  the  southward.  Another  innovation  was 
the  narrow-gage  railroad  operated  by  Mr.  Stacey  Van  Amringe. 
It  extended  from  the  Tarrymore  Hotel  to  the  Mayo,  the  portion 
of  the  beach  that  was  then  occupied.  In  1899  the  fast-growing 
community  was  incorporated  as  the  Town  of  Wrightsville  Beach. 

In  1902  the  Consolidated  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company 
was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  Wilmington  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Wilmington  Street  Railway  Company,  and  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Sea  Railway  Company.  Another  corporate  reorgani¬ 
zation,  the  Tidewater  Power  Company,  was  formed  in  1907, 
and  it  acquired  the  facilities  of  the  Consolidated  Railway  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  first  by  lease  and  later  by  purchase.  Mr.  Hugh 
MacRae  guided  this  merger  by  which  the  Tidewater  gained 
control  of  the  city  and  beach  railway  lines  as  well  as  the  electric 
and  gas  systems  of  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover  County. 

Soon  after  it  changed  hands  in  1902,  the  beach  railway  line 
was  electrified  and  extended  across  Banks  Channel  to  Wrights¬ 
ville  Beach.  The  trestle  that  carried  the  cars  across  ran  parallel 
to  the  foot  bridge,  and  the  first  stop  the  cars  made  on  the  beach 
at  the  end  of  the  trestle  was  known  as  Station  One.  At  intervals 
along  the  line,  as  it  extended  southward  down  the  middle  of  the 
strand,  other  stops  bore  progressive  station  numbers  up  to  seven. 
Needless  to  say,  the  extension  of  the  rail  line  to  the  beach 
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At  top  is  pictured  the  Lumina  at  Wrightsville;  Below,  Captain  Harper’s 
steamer,  the  Wilmington.  These  were  two  popular  attractions  of  bygone 
years.  (McKoy.) 


resulted  in  a  building  boom,  and  in  time  the  line  was  extended 
to  the  northward  and  southward,  almost  to  the  two  tips  of  the 
island. 

At  Station  Seven  there  was  erected  the  grandest  building  that 
ever  stood  on  Wrightsville,  or  possibly  any  other  beach — Lumina 
(Latin  for  “lights”).  Other  buildings  have  surpassed  it  in  size 
and  in  cost  but  not  in  appeal.  As  a  means  of  attracting  car 
passengers  to  the  beach,  the  promoters,  in  1904,  built  a  pavilion 
which  proved  so  popular  that  it  was  replaced  with  a  larger 
structure  within  a  year  or  two.  The  lower  level  of  the  later  build- 
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ing  had  bathing  facilities  which  attracted  daytime  visitors. 
As  darkness  fell,  Lumina  became  worthy  of  its  name.  Thousands 
of  brilliant  electric  lights  outlined  the  exterior,  while  inside  on 
the  upper  level  an  orchestra  provided  music  for  the  young  in 
heart,  who  glided  over  a  huge  dance  floor.  Those  who  preferred 
could  sit  outside  and  enjoy  cool  breezes  while  watching  silent 
movies  projected  on  a  screen  rising  out  of  the  surf.  These  dances, 
free  before  World  War  I  and  subject  to  a  small  fee  afterward, 
were  conducted  with  the  strictest  decorum.  Lumina  became  a 
legend,  and  people  from  all  over  the  South  came  to  Wrightsville 
Beach.  The  building  still  stands,  but  the  glitter  and  glamour  have 
long  since  faded. 

In  1924  Shore  Acres  Company  was  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  Harbor  Island,  which  it  acquired  along  with 
the  adjacent  marshland.  The  island  was  enlarged,  lots  were  laid 
off,  streets  and  sidewalks  were  put  down,  and  out  of  a  virtual 
wasteland  an  attractive  and  modern  community  emerged.  The 
development  of  Harbor  Island,  then  called  Shore  Acres,  was 
further  encouraged  when,  in  1926,  a  related  company  com¬ 
pleted  the  construction  of  a  causeway  across  Wrightsville  Sound 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  mainland  and  enabled  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  island  to  travel  to  and  from  their  homes  by  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Those  who  wished  to  continue  to  the  beach  could  do 
so  on  foot  or  by  trolley  car. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  28,  1934,  disaster  struck  Wrights¬ 
ville  Beach  when  a  fire  swept  over  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
By  the  time  the  flames  subsided,  more  than  100  buildings  had 
been  destroyed.  Among  them  was  the  rambling  and  renowned 
Oceanic  Hotel ;  another  was  the  smaller  but  no  less  popular  Kitty 
Cottage.  After  this  terrible  loss  Wrightsville  Beach  built  back, 
but  it  was  never  quite  the  same.  In  the  same  year,  1934,  the 
state  purchased  the  Wrightsville  Sound  causeway.  The  following 
year,  the  state  extended  the  highway  across  Banks  Channel  and 
began  the  construction  of  a  paved  highway  that  in  time  ran  the 
length  of  the  strand.  This  road  meant  the  end  of  the  electric  cars. 
Unable  to  compete  with  automobiles  and  trucks,  the  last  beach 
car  ran  on  April  27,  1940.  Since  then,  public  transportation  has 
been  provided  by  buses.  In  recent  years,  another  causeway  and 
bridge  connecting  the  beach  with  the  mainland  has  been  built 
to  the  north  of  the  old.  Inevitably,  the  roadways  have  deprived 
Wrightsville  Beach  of  the  detached  charm  and  quaint  atmosphere 
it  possessed  when  it  was  less  accessible.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
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have  brought  growth  and  expansion  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible. 

Wrightsville  Beach  is  still  a  resort  but  it  is  also  something 
more.  Before  World  War  II,  it  had  only  a  few  year-round 
residents.  During  the  war  the  shortage  of  living  accommodations 
in  the  area  caused  many  to  occupy  beach  cottages,  summer  and 
winter.  Some  remained  as  permanent  beach  residents  and  others 
have  followed  suit.  A  large  number  of  permanent  residents 
have  been  acquired  by  annexation.  In  1964  the  town  limits  were 
extended  to  encompass  Harbor  Island  and  the  land  between  the 
two  causeways  as  far  west  as  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  The 
permanent  population  of  the  expanded  community  is  now  1,593. 
In  addition,  there  are  numerous  summer  residents  as  well  as 
temporary  visitors  who  find  excellent  accommodations  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  motels  and  hotels.  Wrightsville  Beach  is  a  modern  com¬ 
munity  of  paved  streets  and  walks,  with  a  bank,  a  modern  post 
office,  and  numerous  shops.  There  are  churches  of  several  denomi¬ 
nations  and  an  elementary  school.  An  efficient  police  department 
protects  the  people,  and  a  fine  volunteer  fire  department  protects 
their  property. 

A  recent  and  interesting  addition  to  the  town  water  supply 
comes  from  the  Sea  Water  Conversion  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Test  Station.  Located  within  the  town  limits  and  near  the 
Waterway  bridge,  this  facility  is  the  world  center  of  saline  water 
conversion  engineering  research.  Another  interesting  though  un¬ 
related  project  is  International  Nickel  Company’s  Harbor  Island 
Corrosion  Laboratory,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  world  in  the  fight  against  salt  water  cor¬ 
rosion.  Nearby,  at  the  Wrightsville  Marine  Bio-Medical  Labora¬ 
tory,  at  Wrightsville  Sound,  important  studies  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  microscopic  sea  life,  and  the  ability  of  man  to  with¬ 
stand  water  pressure. 

Carolina  Beach  and  Its  Neighbors 

Carolina  Beach  originated  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  a  number  of  Wilmington  residents  built  summer 
cottages  there.  They  became  so  enthusiastic  over  the  advantages 
of  the  location  that  they  decided  to  develop  it  into  a  resort.  Since 
the  success  of  the  venture  depended  on  attracting  Wilmington 
people  and  Wilmington  was  fifteen  miles  distant,  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  was  transportation.  There  was  access  by  land,  but  it  meant 
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unpleasant  houi*s  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  passing  over  a  primi¬ 
tive  road.  A  more  appealing  way  was  found  in  a  dwarf-size 
railroad  and  a  magnificent  river  steamer. 

In  1885  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  citizens  organized  the 
New  Hanover  Transit  Company,  which  built  a  narrow-gage 
rail  line  from  Carolina  Beach  to  a  point  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
about  three  miles  away.  The  line  ended  on  a  pier  projecting  over 
the  river  where  it  connected  with  a  steamer  provided  by  Capt. 
John  W.  Harper. 

Because  of  the  poor  roads  of  the  1800s,  most  traffic  between 
Wilmington  and  Southport  was  by  water,  and  this  traffic  was 
dominated  by  Captain  Harper.  He  operated  several  boats  be¬ 
tween  the  two  communities,  carrying  passengers,  freight,  and 
mail,  with  stops  along  the  way  at  several  intermediate  points. 
Upon  its  completion,  the  Carolina  Beach  pier  became  another 
regular  stop.  Of  Captain  Harper’s  various  boats,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  was  the  steamer  Wilmington,  which  he  acquired  in 
1890  after  another  vessel,  the  Silvei‘y  Grove,  was  burned.  A 
gleaming  white  vessel  of  three  decks,  the  Wilmington  was  a 
stirring  sight  as  she  moved  up  and  down  the  river  leaving  a 
dark  trail  of  black  smoke  behind  her.  To  be  aboard  as  she  traveled 
was  an  unforgettable  experience.  The  Wilmington  left  her  dock 
in  Wilmington  in  the  morning  and  deposited  her  Carolina  Beach- 
bound  passengers  at  the  railway  pier  while  she  continued  on  her 
way  down  the  river.  Those  left  at  the  pier  would  then  board  the 
tiny  open  cars,  drawn  by  the  tiny  puffing  steam  engine,  for  the 
final  leg  of  the  trip  to  the  beach.  There  they  would  find  a  pavilion, 
picnic  areas,  bathing  facilities,  and  all  the  other  things  that  made 
a  day  by  the  seaside  so  enjoyable.  In  the  afternoon  they  would 
again  board  the  train  for  the  pier.  There  the  Wilmington  would 
stop  by  on  its  way  upriver  and  pick  up  its  passengers  for  the 
return  to  the  city  after  a  full  and  happy  day. 

Although  travel  by  boat  and  train  to  Carolina  Beach  was 
exciting  for  the  young  and  pleasant  for  their  elders,  it  did  little 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  beach.  The  growth  during 
those  years  was  slight.  In  1920,  however,  an  improved  road  was 
extended  to  Carolina  Beach,  and  the  result  was  an  acceleration 
of  growth  that  has  continued.  In  1925  Carolina  Beach  became  an 
incorporated  town  with  its  own  government.  For  thousands  of 
summer  residents  and  temporary  visitors  it  now  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  resort  with  fine  hotels  and  motels,  good  restaurants,  and 
numerous  places  of  amusement.  To  its  1.548  permanent  residents, 
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the  beach  town  is  a  pleasant  community  with  churches,  a  school, 
ships,  and  many  modern  comforts  and  conveniences. 

During  the  years  in  which  Carolina  Beach  was  growing  into 
a  mature  town,  the  same  natural  advantages  and  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  led  to  the  development  of  several  similar  but  smaller 
communities  located  to  the  southward  of  Carolina  Beach:  Wil¬ 
mington  Beach,  the  incorporated  town  of  Kure  Beach,  and  Fort 
Fisher  Beach.  These  four  towns  now  form  an  almost  unbroken 
area  of  developed  beach  for  several  miles  along  the  coast. 


Other  Communities  of  the  County 

While  Hugh  MacRae  did  much  to  promote  Wrightsville  Beach, 
he  did  not  confine  his  activities  to  that  community.  When  the 
Wilmington  Sea  Coast  Railway  was  built,  there  were  a  few  resi¬ 
dents  at  Wrightsville  Sound  as  well  as  along  the  shores  of  the 
various  other  sounds  of  the  county.  Between  Wilmington  and 
Wrightsville  Sound,  however,  the  line  ran  through  country  that 
was  almost  barren  of  human  habitation.  After  the  line  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  beach,  the  cars  operated  with  increased  frequency 
and  because  of  the  greater  convenience  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  city,  the  land  along  the  way  became  more  desirable 
for  residential  purposes.  This  potentiality  was  not  lost  on  McRae, 
and  at  intervals  along  the  line  he  began  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  Oleander,  Audubon,  and  Winter  Park.  He  also  en¬ 
couraged  the  expansion  of  population  in  other  directions  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  city  streetcar  lines  into  Carolina  Place,  Carolina 
Heights,  and  Sunset  Park.  Through  the  years,  other  promoters 
have  developed  other  areas;  the  ever  increasing  population  of 
the  county  has  spread  out  to  its  every  nook  and  corner. 

Present-Day  New  Hanover  County 

Less  than  250  years  ago  the  area  that  is  New  Hanover  County 
was  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  Now  it  is  the  home  of  more  than 
80,000  persons  and,  along  with  the  neighboring  counties,  throbs 
with  economic  activity,  much  of  which  has  come  since  World 
War  II  and  is  evident  in  such  new  industries  as  Riegel  Paper 
Corporation  in  Columbus  County,  Bladenboro  Cotton  Mills  in 
Bladen,  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  in  Brunswick,  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Company  in  Pender,  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  Timme 
Corporation,  and  General  Electric  Company  in  New  Hanover. 
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If  space  permitted,  many  others  might  also  be  listed  which,  along 
with  numerous  related  and  service  businesses,  would  reflect  the 
unusual  diversity  of  the  local  economy.  This  variety  is  further 
indicated  by  the  continuing  agricultural  pursuits,  particularly 
the  truck  crops  and  flowers  shipped  to  northern  markets  helping 
to  provide  employment  for  most  of  the  local  labor  force.  The 
result  is  an  extremely  low  unemployment  rate. 

Wilmington,  with  more  than  half  of  New  Hanover’s  people, 
is  the  metropolitan  center  of  this  area.  As  a  major  port  and 
distribution  point  it  has  contributed  much  to  the  economic 
growth  that  has  taken  place.  Conversely,  the  economic  growth 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  Wilmington.  Its 
importance  as  the  shopping  center  for  southeastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  volume  of  retail  sales;  also 
it  is  the  cultural  and  medical  center  of  the  area.  The  city  richly 
deserves  and  is  justly  proud  of  its  designation  as  an  “All- 
American  City.” 

The  Wilmington  that  is  new  is  to  be  found  generally  in  sub¬ 
urban  areas  of  modern  homes  and  spacious  lawns.  There  is, 
however,  much  of  the  old  town  that  survives,  the  Wilmington  of 
tree-shaded  streets  and  houses  mellowed  with  the  years.  This 
old  residential  section  possesses  the  charm  that  only  age  can 
bring  and  has  been  designated  a  Historic  Area  as  a  means  of 
preserving  its  character.  Maps  that  identify  the  most  interesting 
buildings  are  available. 

It  is  a  rewarding  experience  to  drive  over  the  “Cape  Fear 
Trail.”  This  route  leads  southward  from  Wilmington  to  Fort 
Fisher,  across  the  river  by  ferry  to  Southport  and  then  north¬ 
ward  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  back  to  Wilmington. 
On  the  outskirts  of  Carolina  Beach  one  may  view  the  Blockade 
Runner  Museum,  a  private  enterprise  which  contains  a  graphic 
and  exciting  display  of  local  Confederate  history.  Several  miles 
farther  along  the  way  are  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Fisher  and  a 
museum  operated  by  the  state  which  displays  many  relics  of  the 
tragic  battles.  Across  the  river  is  Southport,  a  peaceful  and 
pleasant  fishing  village;  and  not  far  away  is  Fort  Caswell,  now 
transformed  into  a  Baptist  retreat.  Several  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Southport,  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site  sprawls 
along  the  edge  of  the  river.  A  stroll  along  the  streets  of  this 
abandoned  village,  past  the  church  walls  and  the  ruins  of  the 
homes  of  inhabitants  long  since  dead,  stirs  in  the  individual  a 
sense  of  history.  Still  farther  upstream,  directly  across  from 
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This  suggested  tour  made  available  by  the  Greater  Wilmington  of  Com¬ 
merce  appears  in  Life  around  Wilmington,  June  11,  1971.  Features  of 
New  Hanover  County  and  Wilmington  are  marked  on  the  map. 

Wilmington,  the  Battleship  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  is  perma¬ 
nently  berthed  as  a  memorial  to  the  many  North  Carolinians  who 
served  in  World  War  II.  The  ship  may  be  visited  throughout 
the  year,  and  in  the  summer  months  it  is  the  scene  of  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  sound  and  light  production. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  “Cape  Fear  Trail”  is  Orton 
Plantation,  located  on  the  Cape  Fear  adjoining  Brunswick  Town. 
Orton’s  residence  is  a  charming  example  of  antebellum  archi- 
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Modern  tourist  attractions  in¬ 
clude:  upper  left,  the  Blockade 
Runner  Museum  (State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  and  History)  ; 
upper  right,  springtime  scene  at 
Airlie  Plantation  (Sharpe)  ;  center 
left,  Carolina  Beach  Yacht  Basin 
(Sharpe)  ;  lower  left,  the  world’s 
largest  Christmas  tree,  in  Wil¬ 
mington  (Travel  and  Promotion 
Division,  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development). 


tecture,  and  its  expansive  gardens  are  famous  for  their  beauty 
and  variety.  Another  outstanding  floral  display  is  to  be  found  at 
Greenfield  Gardens.  Located  on  the  southern  edge  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  it  includes  a  five-mile  drive  around  a  picturesque  lake  which 
is  lined  with  millions  of  flowering  plants,  mostly  azaleas,  ca- 
melias,  dogwood,  roses,  and  wisteria.  It  also  has  picnic  areas  and 
an  entertainment  center.  Greenfield  is  recognized  by  many  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  municipal  parks  in  the  country.  Yet 
another  outstanding  showplace  is  Airlie  Gardens  at  Wrightsville 
Sound.  Airlie  boasts  an  unusual  display  of  colorful  azaleas  set 
amid  ancient,  brooding  oaks.  All  the  gardens  are  open  to  the 
public  throughout  the  year. 

Pleasurable  life  in  New  Hanover  County  is  enhanced  by  recre¬ 
ational  facilties  for  all  ages  and  inclinations.  There  are  several 
golf  courses,  both  public  and  private,  tennis  courts,  numerous 
parks  and  ball  fields,  as  well  as  two  stadiums  and  three  audi¬ 
toriums  for  athletic  events.  At  the  beaches  and  sounds  there  are 
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swimming,  water  sports,  and  boating;  good  fishing  is  to  be 
found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  Along  the  coast  are  a  number 
of  fishing  piers  projecting  over  the  ocean,  and  the  more  venture¬ 
some  may  charter  boats  to  take  them  offshore  for  bottom  fishing 
or  in  search  of  the  more  exciting  game  fish.  Through  the  fall  and 
winter  months  there  is  excellent  bird  and  small  game  hunting. 

During  the  year  several  events  are  held  that  attract  attention 
to  the  many  wonderful  resources  of  New  Hanover  County.  The 
Azalea  Festival  comes  in  the  spring  when  the  flowers  are  in  full 
bloom.  This  is  a  four-day  period  of  parades  and  other  special 
events  which  has  drawn  as  many  as  250,000  visitors.  Of  a  like 
nature,  the  Feast  of  the  Pirates  is  held  in  June  and  is  a  nine-day 
period  of  merriment  that  focuses  attention  on  resort  facilities. 
The  highlight  of  the  fall  is  the  P.G. A. -sanctioned  Azalea  Open 
Golf  Tournament  which  takes  place  at  the  Cape  Fear  Country 
Club.  In  attracting  many  famous  golfers,  the  tournament  also 
attracts  numerous  fans.  For  the  very  young  and  for  many  older 
citizens  as  well,  the  most  exciting  event  of  all  comes  with  the 
lighting  of  the  Wilmington  municipal  Christmas  tree.  Located 
at  Hilton,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city,  the  tree  is  a  living 
oak  of  mammoth  proportions  and  is  widely  known  as  the  largest 
Christmas  tree  in  the  world.  Its  myriad  and  colorful  lights  burn 
throughout  the  Christmas  season  and  shed  a  glow  of  good  cheer 
over  the  entire  community. 

Visitors  have  long  been  drawn  from  near  and  far  to  enjoy 
New  Hanover  County  and  especially  its  beaches.  Some  come  as 
individuals  or  in  family  groups.  Others  come  as  members  of 
organizations  meeting  in  convention.  Whatever  their  purpose, 
every  effort  is  made  to  receive  them  in  comfort.  The  county  now 
has  almost  2,000  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  in 
establishments  ranging  from  the  small  and  simple  to  the  large 
and  luxurious.  The  continuing  appeal  is  reflected  in  the  ever 
increasing  volume  of  tourist  dollars  that  is  coming  into  the 
county.  This  growth,  however,  is  only  one  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  New  Hanover  is  a  county  that  is  glowing  with  progress 
and  prosperity.  The  same  evidence  gives  promise  of  a  future 
that  will  be  even  brighter. 
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